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NOTES FROM BOSTON. 


NATHAN HASKELL DOLE, 

BosTON, Jan. 16, 1292. 
In the ancient days knights-errant used often to set 
forth in companies of two in search of adventures— 
Paynim giants, captive maids and other poetic ob- 
jects. We have to record the arrival in Boston of two 
knights of the pen, come straight from the Sunny 
South. Colonel Cyarter, of Cyartersville—I should 
say Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith and Mr. Thomas 
Nelson Page. They had no difficulty in capturing 
the town ; they have safely entrenched themselves in 
its very heart. Thus the South makes conquest of 
the North. These interesting novelists have given a 
number of readings from their own works before fash- 
ionable audiences at Chickering Hall. 

A somewhat similar scheme, though carried out un- 
der a more original form, has been devised by Mr. 
Luther B. J. Lincoln, president of the Summer School 
of History and Romance, at Deerfield. Mr. Lincoln 
was at one time engaged in business in Boston, but 
after a disastrous failure he retired to Deerfield, 
which was the home of his maternal grandparents— 
on that side he was descended from famous old 
President Willard, of Harvard College—and of his 
wife’s family. His wife was a niece of the late George 
Fuller, who has been called the American Millet. 
Here he organized the Summer School, which for 
several years past has enjoyed a remarkable success. 
During the winters he has lectured and conducted 
classes in American literature and in criticism, with 
great success, in New York and elsewhere. 

Unfortunately a weakness of the eyes has lately 
prevented him from pursuing this valuable work. 
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But undismayed and undeterred at a misfortune that 
would have crushed a less hopeful and enterprising 
nature, Mr. Lincoln has organized what might be 
called a living magazine. The idea was accepted 
with such enthusiasm in New York that he has 
arranged to transplant it to Boston also. The 
“‘editor’’ himself gives a proem or introduction, and 
then follow original poems, stories and articles, read 
either by the authors themselves or by their represen- 
tatives. There are half a dozen of these entertain- 
ments,which bear the clever name of ‘‘ Uncut Leaves.” 
Among the distinguished people who take part are 
Mr. Stedman, Mr. Arlo Bates, Mrs. Kate Douglas 
Wiggin, Richard Henry Stoddard, Miss Agnes 
Repplier, Mrs. Deland, Miss Sarah Orne Jewett, Mrs. 
Alice Wellington Rollins, Mr. Clyde Fitch and Mr. 
Edwin D. Meade. 


There is now at the Museum of Fine “Arts a very 
interesting exhibition illustrating the technical me- 
thods of the Reproductive Arts, from the fifteenth 
century to the present time, with special reference 
to the photo-mechanical processes. This has been 
prepared by the indefatigable curator of prints, Mr. 
S.R. Koehler, who, in connection with it, is delivering 
two lecturesfon the photo-mechanical processes. Mr. 
Koehler was the editor of the ill-starred American 
Art Magazine, which did not sail long, simply because 
the tide of appreciation had not at that time risen high 
enough to take it off the flats. Mr. Koehler is the 


- compiler of a valuable ‘‘ Catalogue of the Engraved 


and Lithographic Work of John Cheney and Seth 
Wells Cheney.” I take great pleasure in speaking of 
this work of Mr. Koehler's, and of his zeal in educating 
the public to the appreciation of the riches contained in 
the two museums with which he is connected, because 
he himself is so modest and retiring that his value is 
not properly estimated. When it is too late the public 
will wake to the knowledge of what a faithful, learned, 
unselfish gentleman has been working for them all 
these years. 


The Boston branch of the American Folk Lore 
Society, under the enterprising lead of Miss Abby L 
Alger, has arranged for a rather novel entertainment 
which will have occurred before this number of Book 
NEwS is published. It is an evening with two Japa- 
nese dancers and/a Japanese juggler. Japanese girls 
are taught to dance, just as girls here are taught to 
drum on the piano, as a pretty accomplishment, and 
the two young ladies who are going to entertain a 
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very fashionable audience, are the daughters of a 
Japanese merchant in New York. Professor E. F. 
Fenollosa, when consulted as tothe decoration of the 
hall, replied that the Japanese did not generally deco- 
rate. So, as it isto be carried out in strict accordance 
with Japanese canons, the only decoration 1 suppose 
will be screens. There has been such a demand for 
tickets—more than a hundred applications above the 
seating capacity of the hall—that the entertainment 
will be repeated. 


Elkin Mathews, of London, has just publisheda 
little volume containing seventy-two poems, by the 
late Philip Bourke Marston, and a brief biographical 
sketch, by Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, who was, 
it will be remembered, his literary executor. As only 
a hundred copies of the book have been imported 
(by Roberts Brothers) for the American market, a 
few extracts from this beautiful little tribute may be 
acceptable. She begins: 


“To write of Philip Bourke Marston is to speak ot 
one at whom, through all his life, Fate seemed to 
mock ; and yet I have sometimes felt, while reading 
his noble and beautiful verse, that many a man on 
whom Destiny has smiled would have considered 
svch inspiration and such achievement as was the 
consolation of our blind poet, cheaply purchased at 
cost of a life of commonplace happiness.”’ 


Marston was a lineal descendant of the sixteenth 
century dramatist of that name. The author of 
‘* Festus’ was his godfather; the author of ‘‘ John 
Halifax, Gentleman,” (who wrote to him the well- 
known poem, “ Philip, My King,”) was his god- 
mother. His blindness, caused by an accident while 
playing with his littlke companions—began when he 
was three years old. His talent for verse showed 
itself early ; his mother was his first amanuensis, but 
she died when he was not vet twenty. He then be- 
came affianced to Miss Mary Nesbit; but his first 
volume—" Song-tide and Other Poems’’—in which 
he expressed the happiness of his love—was hardly 
welcomed by his friends ere she died. In 1878 his 
sister, Cicely, diedsuddenly. The next year his sister, 
Eleanor, passed away, and two years after that his 
brother-in-law, Arthur O’Shaunessy. Death seemed 
to follow him all his life. His own career ended 
February 14, 1887. Mrs. Moulton thus describes his 
appearance when she first knew him, in July, 1876: 


“ He was tall, slight, and in spite of his blindness, 
graceful. He seemed to me young-looking even for 
his twenty-six yeafs. He hada noble and beautiful 
forehead. His brown eyes were perfect in shape, and 
even in color, save for a dimness like a white mist, 
that obscured the pupil, but which you perceived 
only when you were quite near to him. His hair 
and beard were dark brown, with warm glints of 
chestnut; and the color came and went in his cheeks 
as in those of a sensitive girlk His face was sin- 
gularly refined, but his lips were full and pleasure- 
loving, and suggested dumbly how cruel must be the 
limitations of blindness to a nature hungry for love 
and for beauty.” 
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Of the present volume, entitled ‘‘ A Last Harvest,’ 
Mrs. Moulton says the poems ‘ were the fruit of the 
three sad last years of Marston’s lite. They are not 
wholly sad, however, though in those last years sad- 
ness rested upon him likea pall. Even those who 
are happy,” she says, ‘‘may care, sometimes, to 
listen to the passion and the pathos of a sorrow they 
themselves have never known, and to the heavy of 
heart there is a gleam of comfort in the knowledge 
that other hearts have ached with a kindred pain— 
that they are not pioneers in the desolate path of 
grief.” 

Mrs. Moulton writes in a most sympathetic way of 
the young poet, dead in his prime, and though her 
words often touch the heart and stir to tears, she suc- 
ceeds in making it evident that Marston’s life was 
worth living. His friends were of the best that this 
age could offer a man; his achievements in both 
prose and poetry were high and noble. His joys 
were many. It is an inspiring biography, though 
so tinged with pathos, It is much to be hoped that a 
complete edition of Marston’s poems will soon be 
issued, 

Mrs. Moulton, be it said in passing, has severed her 
connection with the Boston Herald; a sad loss to 
that paper. Many people took the Sunday edition 
simply for her weekly letters. 


Another book, published in England, has just 
reached this country, and I confess to a feeling of 
covetousness regarding it. It is ‘‘ Poems by the Way, 
written by William Morris and printed by him at the 
Kelmscott Press, Upper Mall, Hammersmith, Mid- 
dlesex.’’ Mr. Morris not only wrote the poems him- 
self, but set up the type, and if he did not cast it him- 
self, he at least selected it. Ido not believe such a 
piece of printing has been seen for two hundred 
years. The price is only forty dollars, but it is a 
book sure to appreciate in value. It is said that the 
London edition of ‘‘ The Story of the Glittering Plain’”’ 
has gone up already to ten pounds. ‘ Poems by the 
Way” is bound in white vellum, tied. There are in- 
itials and all sorts of fascinating devices; it is printed 
in red and black, and is atreasure for the bibliophile. 
Does it not pay to be a poet-socialist and make your 
own books? 

I must now gather up into short compass a number 
of items on which I might expatiate but forbear : 


Mr. Francis Parkman is putting the finishing 
touches to the volume that will complete his great 
work on the French and English in North America. 
It is already ir the printer’s hands, but the title is not 
yet selected. It will be published, of course, by Lit- 
tle & Brown. The new edition of ‘Badminton Li- 
brary of Sports and Pastimes”’ treats of subjects gen- 
erally supposed to be timely in January—‘‘ Skating, 
Curling and Tobogganning,”’ but, in such a winter as 
this, it will only exasperate those boys whose skates 
and ‘oboggans are spoiling for lack of exercise. 
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The Honorable Jeremiah Curtin, whose masterly 
translations from the Polish and Russian havebeen so 
successful, has gone to Ireland, in the interest, so I 
was told, of the Mew York Sun, to collect stories and 
stores of folk lore. His health which was much shat- 
tered by ‘‘ The Deluge ”’ is improved. 

Mr. Oscar Fay Adams, who immortalized himself 
by his article on ‘‘ The Brutal Sex,” in the Worth 
American Review, has collected seven papers (in- 
cluding that one for which the women whom he 
scores have scarcely forgiven him) and publishes 
them under the general heading ‘“ Presumptions of 
Sex,” with the imprint of Lee and Shepard. Two of 
the articles are new and there is also an introduction. 
Mr. Adams lives in bachelor quarters in Camoridge, 
and gives very charming receptions, patronized by 
distinguished ladies. 

Lee and Shepard have under way a new edition of 
Blaisdell’s ‘‘Our Bodies,”’ revised by Mrs. Mary H. 
Hunt, Superintendent of the National and Inter- 
national Department of Scientific Instruction of the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union. 


Mr. William T. Adams—or as the boys know him 
‘Oliver Optic "—who has just started a new juvenile 
series, ‘‘ All Over the World,’’—has gone in the inter- 
est of his books on an extended trip to the Bahamas, 
Cuba, and the Windward Islands. The hero of the 
‘Missing Million” will later figure on a yacht, amid 
those tropic scenes. 

Mr. J. T. Trowbridge has returned with his wife 
and his three children from a long residence abroad. 
He intended to be gone three years, and it was three 
to a day from the time that he sailed from New York, 
that he embarked on the steamer at Liverpool. 

Captain E. H. S. Huntington, formerly editor of 
the Nationalist Magazine, furnishes an introduction 
to a book entitled ‘‘Dreams of the Dead,’ to be 
published by Lee and Shepard. The book purports 
to be by Edwin Stanton, who, Captain Huntington 
says has been his friend from childhood. He might 
have said from birth. 

The Reverend E. E. Hale and his sister, Miss 
Lucretia P. Hale, have been contributing to the 
new Commonwealth a series of articles on local 
Boston. These are to be published by Roberts 
Brothers under the title ‘‘ The New Harry and Lucy.” 
The same publishers have in hand a volume of 
Theodore Parker’s Discourses. 

Miss Katherine P. Wormeley has nearly finished a 
life of Balzac, whose novels she has rendered into 
English in such a masterly fashion, It will be pub- 
lished by Roberts Brothers in a form similar to the 
translations. 

Mr. Maurice Thompson, on whom the name of 
“Tolstoi”’ has the effect of the traditional red flag on 
the bull, is soon to bring out a new volume of poems 
Happily Mr. Thompson is saner as a poet than asa 
critic. 
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Professor W. P. Trent, of the University of the 
South, (at Sewanee, Tenn.), has nearly ready a life 
of William Gilmore Simms, which will be the next 
volume in the American Men of Letters series. Presi- 
dent Carter, of Williams College, furnishes to the 
series of American Religious Leaders a life of Presi- 
dent Hopkins. 

Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge has ready a volume of 
speeches. Democrats and Mugwumps will be inter- 
ested to know that they are not political. 

James M. Hoppin, Professor of Art at Yale, will 
soon bring out a volume entitled ‘‘ The Early Renais- 
sance and other Essays’’; the subjects speak for them- 
selves—Principles of Art; Tendencies of Modern Art: 
French Landscape Painting; Murillo; Art in Educa- 
tion; Art and Religion; Bourges Cathedral; The 
Zeus-alter of Pergamon ; Critique of a Greek Statue. 
The Masterpiece of Scopas; Hellas. P 

All this list are from the press of Houghton & Mif- 
flin. D. Lothrop have in hand a volume for children 
by Miss Mary E. Wilkins, entitled, “‘ A Pot of Gold 
and Other Stories.’’ Both D. Lothrop and T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. have in hand stories meant to win the 
favor of the young by illustrating the work of the So- 
ciety of Christian Endeavor. ‘‘ The Parkertown Dele- 
gate’’ is from the pen of Miss Grace Livingston, who 
is a niece of Mrs. G. R. Alden, better known as 
‘‘Pansy.”’ The other is entitled ‘The Mother of 
God's Children,” and is by the Rev. J. F. Cowan, D. 
D., of Pittsburgh, author of the “ Jo-Boat Boys.” 

A second edition of Mr. Dunbar’s “ Estimate of 
Phillips Brooks” will soon be out, with a colored 
frontispiece representing the Bishop at full length in 
his robes. Mr. Cupples has in preparation a selection 
from the sermons and discourses of the Reverend 
Father (Arthur C, A. H.) Hall, whose recall to Eng- 
land brought such obloquy on the Cowley Fathers. 
It will have a colored portrait and an introduction by 
the Reverend J. S. Lindsey, formerly of St. Paul's. 
The selections are compiled by a lady, who hides her 
identity under the initials A. M. O. 

Among the editors of the new periodical, Zhe Ma- 
hogany Tree, is Mr. Philip H. Savage, a son of the 
Rev. P. Minot Savage. Mr. Savage, like his father, 
has a natural bent to graceful and melodious verse. 
His poem, ‘‘ The Brook,” in a recent number of 7he 
Arena, attracted a good deal of attention. He has 
been studying at Cambridge for the past two or three 
years in a special course. 


The Boston Public Library is still—but that may be 
reserved for a time when there is less news. 


=Rudyard Kipling married Miss Balestier, the late 
Walcott Balestier’s sister, in London, January 18, 
1892. The friendship between the two young men is 
said to have been very strong. Owing to the recent 
death the wedding was very quiet, 
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WITH THE NEW BOOKS. 


BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS, 


A quarter of a century has passed since Mr. James 
Anthony Froude challenged the verdict of three 
centuries on Henry VIII. The view which he 
advanced was substantially that while Henry Tudor 
was no worse as a man than the men of the day, his 
work as a statesman was in advance of all the state- 
craft of the sixteenth century, part of what Mr. 
Froude calls in his newly issued “‘ Divorce of Catha- 
rine of Aragon’”’ the ‘‘ infinitely blessed revolution,” 
which freed England from the Papacy. Mr. Froude 
returns to the defense of his thesis in his new work, 
using the great mass of state papers bearing on the 
period published since his history appeared. His 
present volume has a solidity and his style a strength 
which were absent in his first work. It is fairly open 
to the charge that it is a partisan pamphlet, but this is 
true of it only as it is true of all true history. The 
method of the naturalist is useful, but it does not 
seem the qualifications of the historian, and the 
great historians have made it only a means to the 
greater end of history, which is to justify or condemn 
the past acts of the race to its present consciousness. 
Mr. Froude discharges his share of this duty imper- 
fectly, but discharges it he does. He would have 
gained moreif he had conceded more. Bad men 
are often the instruments of beneficent charges, and 
whether a man is bad or not is relative. The freedom 
for faith and thought won as the fruit of the dumb 
yearning of England under Henry VIII is dear to 
us, It is not easy for us to see that the men who won 
it may to our altered standards be odious, though in 
their day of general acceptance. Mr. Froude’s 
foible—and it has ruined him with serious investi- 
gation—is his inaccuracy in statement. At the start 
in this work he says that the laws of ‘‘all civilized 
countries”’ forbid ‘‘the marriage of a widow with her 
husband's brother,” and that ‘‘the death of the male 
offspring” was “threatened in the Levitical law 
against marriages of this precise kind.’’ Most civil- 
ized countries permit this marriage, and the Levitical 
law, in the absence of male heirs, enjoined it in 
order to secure male issue. 
**% 

The archzological discoveries of the past half 
century have corroborated and continue to corrobo- 
rate the Biblical record at so many points that the 
progress of research has steadily increased belief in 
the accuracy and antiquity of the broad record given 
in the Hebrew scriptures. This fact renders it all the 
™ore necessary that defenders of the Bible shall 
assume a strictly scientific and conservative attitude 
in dealing with this great body of new evidence, 
citing no guesses, taking nothing for granted, avoid- 
ing reliance on isolated and unsupported occurrences 
and indulging neither in romance nor in exaggera- 
tion. ‘Graven in the Rock,” by Mr. Samuel Kinns 
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—who writes after three years’ study, a work better 
needing thirty to make it authoritative—is a work 
which has in it much of value, much illuminating 
and many things of interest; but it is deficient in 
perspective, lacks critical accuracy, and constantly 
cites as settled much still open to controversy, while 
all citations are confined to facts and records which 
bear out the strict letter and literal interpretation of 
the Bible. Such a book will be a delusive comfort to 
many good people. It is to be regretted that so 
strong a case and so complete an argument as exists 
should be marred by over-assertion and uncritical 
methods. At the same time, judiciously used, the 
book will be a useful compend, and it endeavors to 
cover the entire field of the Old Testament and a 
brief chapter is devoted to the New. 


¥ 
% & 


A “ new edition”’ has just been published of Mr. 
Henry Dunning MacLeod’s “ Elements of Banking,” 
The work has for many years been accepted as a brief, 
compact presentation of the economic problems offered 
by banking from the “ classic’? English viewpoint. 
Mr. MacLeod is exceptionally well-equipped on the 
legal side of his subject. His work is deficient in 
dealing with banking here and on the Continent of 
Europe, and in this ‘‘ new edition” he has not taken 
the trouble to make the corrections in reference to 
this country rendered necessary by the resumption of 
specie payments twelve years ago. While useful for 
students, this work cannot be recommended to gen- 
eral readers not already somewhat familiar with the 
subject. It is, however, admirably adapted to ex- 
plain the conditions of English and Scotch banking 
to any one familiar with our own system. ; 


* 
* * 


Benjamin Harris Brewster, once Attorney-General 
of the United States, deserved a better biography 
than has been written by Mr. Eugene Coleman Sav- 
idge. The life of a man who, whatever his ability, 
played but a subordinate part in affairs, imperatively 
needs to be written by a man knowing politics and 
familiar with the relative importance of men and 
events. Mr. Savidge has not this qualification. A 
close personal account of Mr. Brewster might have 
made up for this lack, but this is not given. The ac- 
count of the Star Route frauds and trials is defective 
at many points, apparently from lack of adequate 
acquaintance with the subject, and in general, the 
account of Mr. Brewster's relations with public af- 
fairs lack knowledge. 


* 
* 


It is the fashion among critics of a certain calibre 
to treat Archdeacon Farrar as an author of small con- 
sideration. It is a favorite way with most such to 
show appreciation of the classics of the past by os- 
tentatiously girding at the possible classics of the fu- 
ture. Taken even at his lowest claim, Archdeacon 
Farrar is interesting. 


The interesting is not, after 
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all, so common that it should becarelessly laid aside. 
Dr. Farrar has much more than this. The volume of 
his sermons and addresses, which has just been pub- 
lished under the title of ‘‘Social and Present Day 
Questions,” has in it less of restraint than one could 
desire. It is hortatory and rhetorical. But these 
sermons are also fervid, sincere, effective and popu- 
lar. An unusual number are on the heroes who have 
ended their work in the last decade—Grant, Darwin, 
Newman, Garibaldi, Dean Stanley and Garfield. A 
third of the rest of these sermons are on those topics 
on which every one must now and then write, and on 
which none but the gods of letters have anything 
new to say. 
x" 

In all which is loosely called ‘‘ socialism "’ England 
is far in advance of this country. This is apparent, 
not only in legislation interfering with contracts and 
redistributing property for the benefit of the many, 
but in the greater power of trades unions, a more 
highly organized socialistic propaganda and a wider 
accsptance of the fundamental principles of social- 
ism in philanthropic, charitable and church work. 
Mr. Robert Archey Woods, in ‘‘ English Social Move- 
ments,”’ has outlined the remarkable agencies which in 
ten years have made England the country in which 
the rule of a popular socialism seems to-day nearest, 
just as Germany is the country in which the domi- 
nance of official socialism is most apparent. Mr. 
Wood’s work is made up of six lectures, given at An- 
dover Theological Seminary, and an article on ‘‘ Uni- 
versity Extension” from the Andover Review. The 
lectures describe the new unions founded by unskilled 
labor ; the propaganda in behalf of socialism by Mr. 
H. M. Hyndman, Mr. William Morris, the Fabian 
Society and other men and organizations, Toynbee 
Hall, and various “ university settlements,” charity 
organization in London and the reaction from it, and 
the influence of the ideals of socialism on the work ot 
the church and in schools. These are all described 
from a friendly standpoint, and where success is not as- 
serted it isimplied. Mr. Woods is textually accurate in 
his statements ; but his method and manner are likely 
to leave a more favorable impression on American 
readers than the facts warrant. The dockers’ strug- 
gle is told with small reference to the reaction this 
year. Toynbee Hall has proved a very interesting 
place to University students. Its influence on East 
London is less certain. With this qualification Mr. 
Woods’ book is most useful. 


* 
* & 


Words are perhaps more familiar in their use and 
less familiar in their origin than any other objects of 
daily wont. Prof. Charles F. Johnson, of Trinity 
College, in ‘‘ English Words”’ has written a book, 
neither large nor long, in which the origin of our 
words is discussed by groups. The book is compiled 
—as all such must be—from familiar authorities— 
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Skeat, Miiller and Whitney for the most part. The 
method of the work is convenient. Its manner is in- 
teresting. Its minute accuracy I am not competentto 
pass upon. Nearly every such book has a certain 
number of inevitable errors. In the pages devoted 
to Arabic derivatives, this has one or two minor slips. 
But within limits this does not interfere with their use- 
fulness. Prof. Johnson has placed at the end of each 
chapter a well-considered paragraph summarizing 
authorities on its topic. In this, as in many other 
respects, it is certain to arouse and direct study on a 
subject whose knowledge is generally deemed more 
difficult than it is. 
x % 

Mr. Hamilton Wright Mabie is one of the few lit- 
erary critics whose skill has not been wholly spoiled 
by the wide range and superficial character of news- 
paper work. ‘Short Studies in Literature ”’ follows in 
the line of ‘‘ My Study Fire’’—which I am glad to see 
has gone through three editions—and ‘‘ Under the 
Trees and Elsewhere;’’ but the newer book is more 
directly literary in subject and treatment. Its criti- 
cism is very general and less suggestive than suggest- 
ing, being given to pointing out what is obvious in the 
fashion of much editorial writing. But the most 
obvious is often most useful, and Mr. Mabie has a 
happy skill in putting into plain shape many literary 
relations and resemblances lying latent in minds of 
cultivation. 

x» 

‘* All will agree,’’ says Mr. S. S. Curry in his ‘ Prov- 
ince of Expression,” ‘“‘that the amount of thought is 
as great in ‘Hamlet’ as in a great novel, as, for ex- 
ample in ‘David Copperfield,’ though ‘ Hamlet’ 
covers only a few pages and ‘ David Copperfield’ 
takes several volumes. This difference is due to the 
fact that the drama is to be presented through the 
living languages of man, and be both seen and 
heard, while the novel is only intended to be read in 
an easy chair.” All will agree that after finding 
such nonsense as this on the 42d page of his book, 
the critic would be justified in leaving Mr, Curry’s re- 
maining 419 pages unread. As a matter of fact, 
however, Mr. Curry, whois a professional teacher of 
elocution in Boston, has written with much ludicrous 
misapprehension, like that just given, a book of value 
—if one puts up with a flood of prolix trash. The 
method which he urges in regard toelocution and ex- 
pression, both as to their teaching and acquirement 
is unquestionably right. His sketch of the history of 
the teaching of elocution in this century is accurate 
and suggestive. The chapter devoted to Delsarte is 
to be cordially commended to all Delsartean dupes, 
and it is the first lucid account of Delsarte which I, 
at least, have ever seen. All praise of Mr. Curry’s 
volume must, however, be made with the reservation 
that its mere bulk will deter all readers but those 
deeply and seriously interested in elocution. 
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© The Evolution of Life,” by Dr. Hubbard Winslow 
Mitchell, is an attempt to condense into a single vol- 
ume, I2mo, of 460 pages, the changes by which the 
development of animate nature has taken place. 
This would overtax the greatest powers. Like most 
men who take up these problems as an amateur, Dr. 
Mitchellis far more certain on all branches of his 
subject than a specialist would be in his own field. 
The book is therefore unsafe for those who do not 
know enough to discriminate; and those who do will 
desire something less expansive in plan and more 
authoritative in origin. 

x 


Mr. Andrew Lang has shown the same skill and 
fallen into the same pitfall in his ‘‘ Blue Poetry Book,” 
which appears in his ‘‘ Blue and Red Fairy Books.” 
He knows classics. He understands both the limits 
and the extent of the growing mind—the latter a 
harder thing to do than the former. Mr. Lang has in 
childhood doubtless had steady nerves. He intro- 
duces a large proportion of ghastly terrors and of 
garments rolled in blood. Children differ in these 
things ; but there are imaginative children who suffer 
acutely from the horrors raised by poems like the 
“Ancient Mariner,” for instance. To sensitive chil- 
dren, the surpassing literary skill with which these 
stories are presented adds to their terrors. This is 
not a good reason for excluding them altogether; but 
Mr. Lang has made the sixth of his book of this char- 
acter. For well, healthy children, this is none too 
large, and each poem of this class is well worth its 
place; but there are a score of poems and several 
illustrations which the parents of children of a differ- 
ent type will do well to look at carefully. Mr. Lang 
has included a pretty large proportion of Scotch 
poems, but there is no harm in this, and the level of 
his taste and selection is of the highest. Every poem 
will aid to form a correct taste and to stimulate one 
of life’s highest joys—a love for noble verse. Happy 
is the child who early wins it. 


* 
%* * 


“Riding for Ladies’’ by Mr. W. A. Kerr, repub- 
lished in this country, is a brief, clear manual on the 
subject from the English point of view, and free from 
the tendency to overvalue the artifical methods of the 
school, apparentin most books on this subject by 
riding-masters. Mr. Kerr strongly recommends wo- 
men to ride astride. Most men who know riding do, 

=Lucy Larcom requests the correction of a state- 
ment in a notice of her new book, ‘° A New England 
Girlhood,” to the effect that she is a “‘ Mrs. Spaulding.” 
Miss Larcom writes: ‘‘ People are writing to ask me 
when I was married. I never was. I have never 
had any name but the one given me by my father 
and mother when I wasa baby. It is on the initial 
page of ‘A New England Girlhood,’ and is Lucy 
Larcom.” 
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JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 


JOHN CLARK RIDPATH, 


James Whitcomb Riley has had the good fortune to 
become what he was born to be—the Poet of the 
Human Heart. That is his office in the world; and 
if he remains true to himself the common life of our 
great West will be perpetually glorified by his genius. 
Riley is still a young man. Conversing with him, 
you note that he is no longer a youth; but you fail to 
detect even the premonitory signs of that breaking 
which sometimes comes early to the man of poetic 
temperament. You are even reassured by divining 
in him the marks and prophecy of a maturity and 
strength which are yet to come. 

Biographies are essentially dull. Human life, after 
all, isso commonplace that who should care to note 
its detail with particularity ? It is of vast importance 
to American literature that James Whitcomb Riley 
should have been born; but the when is a mere acci- 
dent of time, and the weve one of the non essentials 
As matter of fact, the town of Greenfield, Indiana, 
about twenty miles east of Indianapolis, bears the 
honor of his nativity. Virgil says of his own birth- 
place ‘Mantua me genuit”’ ; but he immediately adds, 
that some other place soon snatched him away. Of 
our poet’s boyhood we know but little. He, him- 
self, has composed a2 humorous biographical sketch, 
but we are able to catch only a glimpse of the man- 
ner of his child-life at home. His father, who still 
lives, is a lawyer, and would fain have made another 
lawyer out of James Whitcomb; but the thing was 
impossible. 

One thing we may note with certainty, and that is, 
that the parental and public efforts at Greenfield to 
“‘educate”’ the boy Riley were fairly unsuccessful. 
Aye, they were auspiciously, gloriously unsuccessful. 
It might be difficult to find another man of Riley's 
age, belonging to the intellectual classes, who bears 
about with him so little of that commodity which the 
bookmen and teachers label Education. I sorrow to 
inform the public that of mathematics and geography, 
science and the like, our poet has none at all. He is 
in this respect -as poverty-stricken as Shakespeare 
was in the little matter of Greek. With grief I 
divulge the fact that to this day Riley does not form- 
ally know a nominative from an objective! It is 
doubtlessly true that his school-life was a total failure 
—and so much the better. For it is perfectly clear 
in the retrospect that the formalities of a graded and 
high school would have confused, and perhaps ob- 
scured, what has proved tobe the most productive 
genius of the Mississippi Valley. 

But there is another education of which Riley has 
had an abundance, and that is the education of the 
senses. What he knows he knows by hissenses. To 
him the eye and the ear are everything ; that is, the 
eye and the ear, the touch, the taste, the intellectual 
gaze, and the heart within. 





— — —————— a _ 
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A biographer, not careful of the reputation of his 
subject, would say that young Riley at length “ ran 
off’ from Greenfield. We say he went away. This 
was in his ’teens. Lamentable itis; but he joined 
himself to a show, and took to such travel and ex- 
perience as the exhibition afforded. Whither he went 
nobody knows. He does not know himself. It is 
one of the peculiarities of the man that he has no 
bump of locality. It is the literal truth, that the 
places which he visits swim around like a phantasm 
and find no lodgment in his memory. Even the 
points of the compass are with him indeterminable 
facts over which he might puzzle himself in vain. The 
same is true of time and circumstance; the almanac 
is a phantasmagoria, and all incidents of landscape, 
river, town and the like, a fading enigma of the past. 
He lives in the present, and his senses are so acute, 
his thought so much concentrated upon the thing that 
now is, that all the rest swims far off like a cloud of 
fog and doubt. 

It was while our poet traveled with the show that 


-he began to come into that intimate contact with 


human nature, and to acquire that living sympathy 
with its mysteries and distresses which have consti- 
tuted the materials of his artistic life. Naturally he 
is a musician. How many instruments he can play 
no man knoweth to this day. How many sorts of 
sound and music he learned to imitate it were vain to 
conjecture. Now it was also that he began to show 
signs of creative art. One of his early whims was to 
paint. He learned to paint signs, and was not above 
condescending to picket fences. His vocation was a 
mixture of art and artisanship. How the struggle for 
existence was maintained none might know. 

In this manner the boy Riley rambled about seve- 
ral states, and, at length, about the time of attaining 
manhood, he drifted back to his native village. The 
literary passion was in him like a live coal of fire 
through all vicissitudes, and on his return to Green- 
field he began “‘ to write for the papers.”’ Aye, more, 
he became associated, editorially, with a county news- 
paper. It would be instructive and amusing—provo- 
cative alike of laughter and of tears—if we could now 
regain and put together all that this strange and in- 
spired mortal produced in the little journal where he 
first tried his powers of composition. There it was 
that he became a poet. By-and-by his pieces found 
a limited insertion in papers of alarger growth; but 
the struggle for recognition was hard and doubtful. 

At length Riley’s paper failed. Doubtless it was 
too literary for the environment. The young aspirant 
wandered off to another Indiana town, and became 
associated with the journalism of that place. It was 
in these days, while he was still a newspaper man, 
that he conceived and carried out the remarkable 
literary imitation by which his name was first blown 
to the public. He contended with some friends that 
a poem done in the style and under the name of any 
noted author would be received with applause, what- 
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ever it might be or contain. This was denied. The 
discussion proceeded to bantering, and the bantering 
to execution. So the poet, to carry his point, and 
with the added purpose of hoaxing the editor of a 
competing paper in another town, wrote the poem 
‘* Leonainie,”” in imitation of Edgar A. Poe, and 
under that author’s initials. He secured the publica- 
tion of itin the Kokomo Dizsfatch, with an immense 
apocryphal story about how the faded manuscript 
(which was in Poe’s hand) had been found in an old 
Ainsworth’s dictionary belonging aforetime to a gen- 
tleman who lived near Richmond, Virginia. There, 
according to the veracious (?) chronicle, a strange and 
sombre young man had lodged one night—paced the 
floor till daylight—then vanished, and in his stead 
the landlord had found the book, with the curious 
poem most daintily transcribed therein on a flyleaf of 
the cumbrous volume. The publication deceived the 
very elect, as it well might do, for none of Chatter- 
ton’s forgeries were ever more perfectly executed. 
The ‘‘ Leonainie” was in the very spir.t of Poe, and 
was pronounced as good as the average products of 
his pen. 

So James Whitcomb Riley became known, at first 
locally, and then generally. He transferred his 
habitat—rather than his habitation—to Indianapolis, 
and attached himself and his genius to the Indianap- 
olis Journal, That paper, under the conduct of Hon. 
E. B Martindale. received the fledgling kindly. Ah, 
but his wings grew,and his songs soon flew everywhere. 
His name began to be spoken by fame. Literary 
rumor took him up on her pinions and carried him 
eastward to the Alleghenies and westward to the 
Missouri, northward to Mackinaw, southward to the 
place of the magnolias. Presently he published his 
first book of Hoosier songs. This was ‘‘ The Old 
Swimming Holeand "Leven More Poems.” The peo- 
ple laughed and cried by turns over his pathos and hu- 
mor. It was in this work that the poet came to us in 
the lovable character of old Benj. F. Johnson, of 
Boone. Glad we are to say that the veteran still lives, 
that his eye is not dimmed or his natural force abated. 
Three years afterwards, namely, in 1886, Riley pub- 
lished his book of sketches—in prose and verse—under 
the title of ‘‘The Boss Girl and Other Stories.” 
This publication brought him added fame. The title- 
story was fit to rank with the best work of Bret Harte. 
Scholars and men of letters began to recognize the 
possibilities that were in the coming man. In the 
following year another volume of poems.appeared, 
under the title of ‘‘ Afterwhiles,’’ and in 1888, still 
another, entitled ‘‘ Pipes O’ Pan.” Two years later 
came the ‘‘Rhymes of Childhood,” in which the 
author introduced us to the ‘‘ Raggedy Man,” and 
many other characters gathered from the common 
lot, and glorified with the touch of sympathy and 
song. In 189t was published the ‘‘ Neghborly 
Poems: On Friendship, Grief and Farm-Life,"’ in- 
cluding the republication of ‘‘The Old Swimmin’- 
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Hole ”’ series, all from the pen of the old farmer-poet, 
Benj. F. Johnson. Meanwhile a volume entitled 
‘‘Old-Fashioned Roses,’’ from the title-poem, was 
made up mostly from the pieces which had appeared 
in ‘ Afterwhiles,”’ and published by the Long- 
mans, in London, in 1889. In the past year the 
poem entitled ‘‘An Old Sweetheart of Mine” was 
taken from the “ Pipes O’ ban,” and published in 
quarto form in an elegant de luxe edition, with fine 
illustrations. 


This cycle of the poems of James Whitcomb Riley 
has amply illustrated his lyrical genius, and estab- 
lished him in the front rank of American singers. 
He has shown much variety, from the smooth romantic 
charm of ///ileo Legardto the humor and tenderness of 
‘‘Neghborly Poems,” in which the old farmer-poet 
is at his highest mettle and warmest inspiration. The 
question has been, however, whether Riley is more 
than a purely lyrical poet. It appeared to the critic 
that his Muse was of short flight; that she fluttered 
about the hedges and orchards and gardens, rising 
possibly to the top of the old beech-tree by the cabin. 
But was she capable of continued flight, of high 
execution? Was her strength of wing and vision 
sufficient for the mountain oak, the cedars of the hills, 
the skyland and the cloud? 


Those who have doubted, or at least feared, in this 
particular, have now been doubly assured by the 
appearance of Mr. Riley's ‘‘Flying Islands of the 
Night.” He rightly calls this latest product a 
‘‘Fantastic Drama in Verse.’’ In it, for the first time, 
he displays his constructive skill as a great poet 
Herein he is no longer local and peculiar. Herein 
he is no more a dialectic master—a_ serio-humorist, 
but a great creative artist, rising into a new world of 
vision and dream. The “Flying Islands of the 
Night” is one of the most original poems in the 
English language. It isa poem of universal human- 
ity, as much as ‘‘Faust’’ itself. The author has not 
only constructed, but created and peopled his flying 
islands. The beings who inhabit Wunkland and 
Spirkland are here before us as real and living in 
their kind as are the people of the streets. The poem 
is Shakespearian in its qualities; and we may well 
believe this last achievement destined to introduce 
James Whitcomb Riley to the literary thought of the 
world. 

Personally, Mr. Riley is one of the most humane, 
gentle and lovable of men. Everything about him 
is his own—even to his religion,which is the religion of 
humanity. In physical stature he is below the average 
height. His complexion is fair. His hair has 
never changed from the flaxen whiteness of boyhood. 
His eyes are large, light blue, wide open, and marvel- 
ous in their expression. His face is smooth shaven; 
his attire neat and fashionable. To his friends, to all 
the associations, interests and memories of his life, 
he is profoundly, patriotically loyal. His devotion 
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to the common life, his faithful sympathy for the 
under man, his abounding affections for poverty, dis- 
tress and sorrow, have bound him with hooks of steel 
to the people of his own State first, after that to the 
heart of the great West, then to the soul of American 
literature, and, finally, if we mistake not, to the 
abiding love and admiration of mankind. 


AN EDITOR OF THE DAY. 


In a pen-sketch of Editor W. T. Stead, a writer for 
Cassell’s Journal says: ‘‘ Mr, Stead is forty-three years 
old, and in that brief space he has already lived a 
good many men’s lives. He realizes Goethe's ideal 
in that he is ‘ unresting,’ but no one would add that 
he is ‘unhasting’ as well. A Puritan in creed and 
temper, who adores Oliver Cromwell and hangs a 
musket belonging to the Protector over his desk at 
the office of the Review of Reviews, there is mixed 
with this religious strain the curiosity of the journalist 


and the modern man’s craving for intellectual excite-: 


ment. 

‘*He has greatly improved the English newspaper. 
Stead’s idea is to get everything at first hand, to inter- 
view everybody, write to everybody, accept no repulse, 
and, as he once said with a laugh, to get in at the 
back door when he was kicked out of the front. He 
has no pride when he is at work ; business is before 
everything. 

“ Heis an impressive personality, a wild talker, run- 
ning over with animal spirits, by turns mystical and 
worldly, simple and cynical, egotistic and generous, 
pitiless and sympathetic. His talk is varied by bursts 
of Berserk laughter and fitful pacings about the room. 
He is surrounded by men and women who seek his 
aid, worship him, sponge on him and backbite him. 
As a writer he is the most consistently readable jour- 
nalist alive. 

“He lives in a pretty home at Wimbledon, is the 
most untidy of men as to his clothes, is enthusiastic 
about the Salvation Army, never works on Sunday, 
which he gives up to his wife and children, and 
regularly attends the morning and evening services at 
the local Congregational chapel. His favorite poet is 
Lowell; and Carlyle is both his literary hero and the 
chief formative influence in his intellectual life.’’ 

Philadelphia Record. 


=Instead of the sixty-five hundred pages promised 
at the outset for ‘‘ The Century Dictionary,” the four 
volumes of the completed work comprise 7,046 pages, 
and to this the eighteen pages of introductory matter 
and an appendix to the last volume are additional, 
Its completeness, and a careful system of references 
by which every quotation is easily traced, render the 
work invaluable to students, 
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COLONEL THOMAS W. KNOX. 


B. B. Valentine writes of Colonel Knox in Harfer's 
Young People: 


In reading his works it is as if one were accom- 
panying the author. You actually visit the places he 
tells about. Whether in Siam or Java, China or 
Japan, Ceylon or India, Egypt, the Holy Land, or 
the North Pole, Colonel Kfiox is at hand ready to 
answer any question that may be put or to get his 
reader out of a difficulty. 

Thomas Wallace Knox was born in Pembroke, 
New Hampshire, in 1835. He attended school in 
Boston, and at the age of ten went back to New 
Hampshire, and worked on a farm. 

All his leisure time, and he had not much of it, 
was devoted to reading books of travel and adven- 
ture, and he longed to be in Africa, the Holy Land, 
or in some remote spot of the world, following in the 
footsteps of some great traveler or historic hero, 
reading whose experiences had fired young Knox’s 
imagination. It was clear that farming had no charms 
for him, and he seized the earliest opportunity of 
abandoning the occupation. He saved alittle money 
out of his wages, and continued to improve himself 
by study by going to school again. When twenty- 
three years old he held the responsible position of 
principal of an academy in Kingston, New Hamp- 
shire. 

Gold had been discovered in Colorado, and Thomas 
W. Knox wended his way thither. He soon found the 
occupation of gold-digging hard and uncertain, so he 
went to Denver, and there became a reporter, and 
afterwards city editor of the Denver Daily News. 
This was a labor of love for him, and consequently 
it was not surprising to find him, when the civil war 
broke out, a war correspondent in the field for the 
New York Herald. He was a volunteer aid in two 
campaigns, and received a commission as Lieutenant- 
Colonel on the staff of the Governor of California. 
He was wounded in a skirmish in Missouri, and at 
the close of the war came to New York to become a 
journalist and general writer. Under the title of 
“‘Camp Fire and Cotton Field’’ some of his letters 
from the seat of war were republished in 1865. 

Colonel Knox joined the regular staff of the New 
York Hera/d, and under its auspices made his first 
journey around the world. In 1866 an expedition 
was sent out by an American company to construct a 
telegraph line through northern Asia. Colonel Knox 
accompanied it. He traveled by way of the Pacific 
Ocean, Kamtchatka, North-eastern Siberia, the 
Amoor River, Mongolia, and Chinese Tartary. 
Three thousand five hundred miles of this journey he 
made in sledges, and fifteen hundred miles on 
wheels. Though interesting in many ways, it was 
not altogether an exhilarating trip, and Colonel Knox 
was very glad to reach Paris from St. Petersburg. 
He had thus taken the unusual method of going to 
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Europe overland, most people crossing the Atlantic 
by steamer. Accounts of his progress regularly 
appeared in the /era/d, and a book entitled ‘‘ Over- 
land Through Asia’”’ followed. 

On returning to America he engaged in literary 
work, and became interested in some journalistic 
enterprises. He was the first representative of the 
Western Associated Press in New York, and supplied 
telegraphic correspondence to the leading Western 
papers for several years. He went in 1873 as the 
representative of several newspapers to the Vienna 
Exhibition, and afterwards visited the Crimea, Greece, 
Asia Minor, Palestine, Egypt, and Nubia. ‘‘ The Boy 
Travelers’’ have been to all these places, as many 
young readers have discovered. 





vrom “The Boy Travellers in Northern Eurone.””—Copyright, 1891, by Harper & Bros. 


Thomas W. Knox. 


After a winter in Spain, Algeria, and Morocco, Colo- 
nel Knox returned to New York to prepare for 
another voyage round the world. He began this in 
1877, going to Japan, China, Siam, Java, India, and 
to Egypt once more, reaching Paris in time to serve 
as a member of the international jury at the Paris 
Universal Exposition of 1878. 

Perhaps the opinion of a King should not have 
more weight than that of any other person. Never- 
theless, the King of Siam wrote to Colonel Knox 
that ‘‘The Boy Travelers in Siam” was the best 
account ever published of that kingdom, and con- 
ferred on him the decoration of the Order of the 
White Elephant in recognition of its merits. Colonel 
Knox was the first American to receive that honor. 
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In honor of the King, Colonel Knox has in his 
spacious and comfortable bachelor apartments at the 
Lotos Club, New York, many elephants in the shape 
of ornaments. Some are of brass, and do duty as 
paper-weights. A large bronze one stands on the 
centre-table, and others are scattered about the room. 
He is a big, broad-shouldered man, over six feet in 
height, with a benevolent expression and a kindly 
smile. He is imposing in appearance, and although 
modest and unobtrusive in manner, would at once 
attract attention as somebody out of the ordinary run 
of civilized humanity. 

Since Colonel Knox wrote ‘‘ The Boy Travelers in 
China and Japan,” he has been turning out books 
very rapidly, averaging about two a year. His latest 
volume, published last December, is ‘‘The Boy 
Travelers in Northern Europe.” 





Mr. HOWELLS anp THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


Your correspondent was told that the foundation 
cause of Mr. Howell’s assuming the editorship of 
The Cosmopolitan lay in a little white-covered pam- 
phlet which appeared some two months ago. There 
is the flavor of an enigma in this, I admit, but per- 
haps when the name of the author of that pamphlet 
is mentioned an inkling will be given. It was John 
Brisben Walker. Last March Mr. Walker delivered 
an address before the students of the Catholic Uni- 
versity at Washington, and the effect of his bold 
words upon *‘ The Church and Poverty ” was so pro- 
nounced that he was led afterwards to put his address 
in print. I remember as I read the little book—and 
others will recall it now, if the words passed under 
their eye—how boldly Mr. Walker pointed out the 
danger to the nation that lay in poverty and in over- 
wealth as well; how candidly he called upon the 
clergy to look beyond becoming portly, well-fed, ele- 
gantly attired gentlemen, and, instead, to labor to 
reach the people. The waste in our economical sys- 
tem, Mr. Walker declared, was the cause of increas- 
ing the working hours one-half. In no halting voice 
he called upon layman and priest to encourage the 
rich and protect the poor, to learn to produce wealth 
and to distribute it equitably. In these words, as I 
am told, Mr. Howells found so much that agreed with 
his own views that he immediately wrote Mr. Walker 
a letter of appreciation. The letter led to a meeting, 
the meeting to a discussion of business, the discussion 
to a proposal, and the proposal to the association of 
the two editors in Cosmopolitan work. Mr. Howells 
had already resigned from //arper’s, so his leaving 
the old magazine was not the result of his connection 
with the new. An association begun by such a 
fraternal union in principles ought to be productive of 
emphatic results. Boston Letter in the Critic. 





=‘ The Tragic Comedians’’ by George Meredith 
is issued in an American edition by Roberts Brothers. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND IN r8or. 


The total sum of publications and new editions of 
the past year is very slightly less than the sum of the 
figures for 1890. A comparison of the various 
departments shows that in divinity and sacred litera- 
ture the production has been about ten per cent. less 
than in the previous year. In classical and school 
books also the figures areva little less for 1891 than for 
1890; while in works for young people 1891 shows a 
decrease as compared with its predecessor. ‘This 
may be partly accounted for by the fact that it is often 
very difficult to settle whether a work of imagination 
isa ‘‘ juvenile book ”’ or intended for grown-up people. 
The total that is found under the head of novels and 
new editions of novels— 1,216, or about four a day for 
every working day—is so extraordinary that a few 
might well be spared to rank among volumes for 
youngerreaders. In law books wenotea considerable 
increase of number, In political and social science, 
on the other hand, books are fewer, and in the fine 
arts and illustrated volumes fewer still. Books of 
travel are in greater number for 1891 than they were 
for 1890; as also works on biography. The past year 
has been one of great activity in publishing mono- 
graphs on distinguished persons. In poetry we 
observe a slight increase. Year-books and volumes 
of magazines remain about the same as last year, 
while in medicine and surgery there do not seem to 
have been so many books published. Essay litera- 
ture and ‘‘ miscellaneous’’ works (such as cannot 
easily be placed in any category), taking the two 
classes together, present results almost identical with 
those of last year. 


The sum of new books proper, in all departments 
for 1891, is just fifteen over that of the preceding year. 





1890. 1891. 
vu wlio a ra 
Divisions. oie 524/39 
2822 2225 
RIAs ro) st 

= 
Theology, Sermons, Biblical,etc.. ....... 555| 153, 520, 107 
Educational, Classical and Philological. .  . .-| 615! 88 587 107 
— Oe ke ee 443. 95 349° 99 
ovels, Tales and other Fiction ........ 881, 323 896) 330 
Law, Jurisprudence, etc... - . so cece sece 40} 39 61) 48 
Political and Social Economy, Trade and Com- | 

ES 6. o iv ee 6 Ss © owes 6 Sew ee |} 87) 22] 105) 31 
Art, Sciences and Illustrated Works ...... 54; 19 | 85 31 
Voyages, Travels, Geographical Research . . . | 188 69 203) 68 
Eiistovy, Mhography, 40... 0c we ee 294, 97) 328) 85 
a ee ee ee ee | an4) 74), 146) 55 
Year , ern and Serials in Volumes. ......- |} 318, 1\| 310} 6 
ee Se ee ee | 143) 50} 120 55 
Belles-Lettres, Essays, Monographs, etc. . . . . | 17% 191 | 13% 123 





Miscellaneous, including Pamphlets, not Sermons 511, 100 589 142 
laan4 1321 4429/1277 
4414 4429 


5735 | |5706 
' 


Publishers’ Circular. 


=A second edition of Mr. Henry Norman's “‘ The 
Real Japan” has been called for in England. 
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REVIEWS. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

THE NEw WorLD AND THE New Book. An 
Address delivered before the Nineteenth Century Club 
of New York City, January 15, 1891; with kindred 
essays. By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 239 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.21. 

The spleen usually attributed to Englishmen as a 

national characteristic becomes esfri¢ in France and 

humor in America. When the three—spleen, esprit 
and humor—are commingled, we have a book like 

Colonel Higginson’s, whose robust Americanism 

asserts itself with incisive vigor. The burden of this 

clever and,on the whole, delightful book is the 

‘intolerable burden”’ of England—English assump- 

tion, English arrogance, the English attitude during 

the War of Secession, English manners, Anglomania 
real and abstract, the poverty of contemporary Eng- 
lish thought and style, the sauciness and stringency 
of the English Saturday Review. Possibly Colonel 

Higginson takes his Englishman too seriously. The 

mother that scoffs at her own child is not a good 

mother ; she is generally called a brute to be sure, 
but her brutality is covered with the veil of reserve 
and she is left to her own ultimate remorse. To set 

Cerberus on her—three-headed and wildly barking— 

does not enhance her harmony of mind, though Cer- 

berus bark in mellifluous accents and bow (-wow!) 
with the politeness of a dancing-master. 

This volume has many strings, however, and does 
not harp entirely on one. The incisiveness of its 
criticism exhilarates the reader and makes him enjoy 
as well as think. The hair-shirt of the monk doubt- 
less keeps its wearer awake, even as the prickles and 
sparkles of Col. Higginson’s personal references and 
incidental memories furnish the electricity that thrills 
his reader out of somnolence. Col. Higginson holds 
that as a nation, far from being too full of self-asser- 
tion, we are really too modest in our claims, that we 
do not need a literary centre, and that there is abso- 
lutely no fear of our reaching a dead level ora deadly 
monotony in our civilization. He delights in the evo- 
lutions of the American citizen as exemplified in 
Lowell and Motley, who were all the more American 
because they were so familiar with courts. He fear- 
lessly maintains what to some appears a paradox, that 
the best English is not written in England but in— 
New England, as Theocritus doubtless maintained 
that Sicilian Greek was superior to Athenian. He re- 
sents pugnaciously Dr. Creighton’s rather inclusive re- 
mark that Americans are only “outlying English,” 
and to him the “ shadow of Europe” is the shadow 
of upas. The quickness and responsiveness of Amer- 
ican audiences are piquantly illustrated, rather to the 
disadvantage of John Bull, who, glowering over Tyn- 
dall’s lectures, has to have each feature of the lecture 
helpfully summed up for him. Mr. Haggard’s “‘ crop 
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of weeds”’ encounters a reaper in Col. Higginson as 
implacable as Death; a drop of vitriol is shot across 
the fame of the “‘ provincial’? Henry James; Gosse is 
highly excoriated for his uncertainty of style; while 
Mr. Howells is the ‘‘ Damascus blade’”’ who always 
cuts keen and cuts to the quick. In fact everywhere 
through these essays there is unconventionality, point, 
epigram, humor, and fine common-sense. Their tem- 
per is a little sour; so is good hock ; but people who 
like their wine dry as well as potent, sparkling as well 
as pungent, will not shrink froma thimbleful of 
Chateau Higginson. Critic. 





ANDERSEN’S LETTERS. 


Hans CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN'S CORRESPONDENCE. 
With the late Grand Duke of Saxe Weimar, Charles 
Dickens, etc. Edited by Frederick Crawford. With 
portrait and memoir. 474 pp. 12mo, $1.80; by mail, 
$1.96. 

The Danish edition of this correspondence forms three 

bulky volumes, containing over eight hundred letters, 

and this translation contains a capital selection. As 
might naturally be expected, the great charm of the 
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letters lies in their unaffected simplicity and purity of 
thought. ‘Free from affectation and constraint,” 
Mr. Crawford very truly remarks, “the writer unbur- 
dens his heart to those he loves with the frankness of 
a little child. He hada longing for sympathy, and 
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is throughout keenly sensitive of the smallest mark of 
esteem or regard, whether coming from the most 
exalted of his correspondents or from his humblest 
friend or admirer.’”” Among the more prominent of 
the letters here given are those to the Grand Duke of 
Weimar, Charles. Dickens, Mary Livingstone, Mrs. 
Signe Laessée, Ludwig Miiller, and Miss Henrietta 
Wulff; while the volume is also enriched with some 
dozen or so return epistles addressed to the Danish 
novelist. Of Dickens, it is well known, Hans Christian 
Andersen entertained a very high regard. Writing 
on one occasion to him he says: “ ‘ Little Dorrit’ 
enthrals me entirely. I would and must admire you 
for the sake of this one book alone, even if you had 
not’previously bestowed upon the world those splendid 
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compositions, ‘ David Copperfield,’ ‘ Nelly,’ and the 
rest. When I last saw and spoke with you in Eng- 
land some twelve years ago, and felt a greater regard 
for you, if possible, than before, you presented me 
with your published works, which are a real treasure 
tome. I possess the later books, but you must give 
me a copy of ‘Little Dorrit’ when we greet each 
other again, for it will certainly never find a more 
appreciative reader than myself.’’ A brief sketch of 
Andersen’s life, condensed from his autobiography, is 
prefixed to the volume. The entire work is extremely 
interesting, and reveals the character of Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen as it was never revealed before. 
Publishers’ Circular. 


JERUSALEM. 


THE Hoty City; Irs History anp Hope, By Mrs. 
Oliphant, author of “ Makers of Florence,” etc. With 
wood engravings from drawings by Hamilton Aidé, and 


From “Jerusalem.” 


[ Number 114 


photographs by F. M. Good 577 pp. 12mo, $2.25; 

by mail, $2.44. 
There have been more books written about Jeru- 
salem than any other city, Rome not excepted, has 
inspired, yet the Christian world will gladly accept 
Mrs. Oliphant’s recent addition to the number. The 
volume contains nothing new in fact or theory, yet it 
is quite large, there being nearly six hundred pages. 
Its value consists entirely in its manner, a reverent, 
affectionate, thoughtful woman’s review of the charac- 
ters and associations which have made Jerusalem as 
dear to the Christian as to the Hebrew. The author’ 
has little patience with modern criticism which at- 
tempts to belittle any of the names which are familiar 
to readers of the Old and New Testaments, yet she 
allows her own fancy the utmost freedom, with results 
which will please most readers. She takes David 
and Solomon from the mist with which antiquity and 
theology have enshrouded them and makes them 
men as entirely human as their fellows; she follows 
the prophets and afterward Him of whom they spoke, 
making all of them appear very real and near. 


Similar work has often been attempted and some- 


times done well, but there is a wealth of sympathy in 
Mrs. Oliphant’s nature which makes her book one to 
commend to all devout readers who never find its 
subject old, nor weary of musing over the holy city 


~ and its eventful history. The book contains many 


illustrations; those after photographs are very good, 
but some of the others are scarcely worthy of the 
company in which they appear. N. Y. Herald, 





McMASTER’S HISTORY. 

A HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES 
FROM THE REVOLUTION TO THE CIVIL WAR. By John 
Bach McMaster. In five volumes. Vol. III. 584 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.13: 

It is proper here to remember the purpose with which 
this writer first set about his task many years ago: 
not only to write of wars, treaties, and political 
leaders, but ‘‘to describe the dress, the occupations, 
the amusements, the literary canons of the times; to 
note the change of manners and morals; to trace the 
growth of that humane spirit which abolished punish- 
ment for debt and repressed the discipline of prisons 
and of jails; to recount the manifold improvements 
which, in a thousand ways, have multiplied the con- 
veniences of life and ministered to the happiness of 
our race; to describe the rise and progress of that 
long series of mechanical inventions and discoveries 
which is now the admiration of the world and our 
just pride and boast; to tell how, under the benign 
influence of liberty and peace, there sprang up in 
the course of a single century a prosperity unpar- 
alleled in the annals of human affairs.”’ 

In this declaration may be seen a conscious pride 
that is all the more agreeable because it is a pride that 
has been justified. Prof. McMaster has told us what 
no other historians have told, Those who would 
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learn what were the popular forces out of which our 
history has been made, and in what circumstances 
men and women have toiled and triumphed, must 
appeal to his pages. They have before them thus far 
some fifteen hundred or more pages the perusal of 
which will delight them. Prof. McMaster is a his- 
torian who is never dull. Facts that belong to in- 
dustrial life and that bear/directly on 
the daily pursuits and fortunes of 
individuals as given by him appeal 
with force to the universal and -per- 
manent interest men and women have 
in history. Such is the skill, the ani- 
mation, the brightness, the force, and 
the charm with which he arrays these 
facts before us, that we can scarcely 
conceive of more interesting reading 
for an American citizen who cares to 
know the nature of those causes which 
have made not only him but his en- 
vironment and the opportunities life 
has given him what they are. 

The years embraced in the present 
volume are the years from 1803 until 
1812, or from the Louisiana purchase 
until the beginning of the second war 
with the mother country. Within the 
period were not only embraced events 
of such high importance as the pur- 
chase and the war, but others like the 
conspiracy of Burr, the growth of the 
democratic spirit, the embargo and its 
effects, the character of Jefferson, 
slavery, and the steps taken for the 
improvement of transportation facili- 
ties. After the pioneers had crossed 
the Western wilderness, had gone 
along the course of great rivers to 
found new settlements, or had crossed 
the mountains to descend into other 
and perhaps more fertile valleys, the 
first demand beyond the demand for a 
log cabin ‘to live in was for roads. 
Nowhere in his book is the author 
more interesting than in the chapter 
on the economic life of the people, 
in which he tells us of the turnpike- 
building enterprises of the first years 
of the century. 

The volume opens with a chapter 
on the purchase of Louisiana and the 
sectional disputes that arose. First, 
the author outlines the constitutional question in- 
volved. Congress did not possess the power to 
buy foreign soil and incorporate it into the Union, 
and Jefferson admitted that in signing the treaty he 
had ‘‘ done an act beyond the Constitution.”” But in 
Congress 'by vote it was decided that the President 
and Senate could buy foreign soil, and that, by treaty 
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power, this soil could be inccrporated into the Union. 
But a more serious consequence at the time than this 
wrenching of the Constitution was the disturbing of 
what was then known as the balance of power between 
the North and South. Men of New England were 
convinced that their power and influence were gone, 
and a cry arose for separation, Federal leaders in 


The Via Dolorosa. 


From ‘‘Jerusalem.”’ 


Congress deliberately making plans for disunion. An 
old idea was thus revived, for from the beginning 
until after the war of 1812 belief in a permanent Union 
never became a matter of general acceptance. The 


arguments for separation were based on differences 
of climate, food, faith, and occupation. New England 
men were now convinced that Louisiana had been 
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purchased, in order to keep the Virginians in control 
of the Government, and thus was promised the ulti- 
mate ruin of New England. 

Such were the contemporary aspects of a question 
the final solution of which gave to the United States 
a.territory out of which many States have since been 
formed, and such is the extent to which human weak- 
ness will mislead the judgment of the wisest men. 
Connected with this topic is the conspiracy of Burr, 
whose Louisiana career the author calls a ‘‘ career of 
treason which links his name with the name of Arnold 
and consigns it to everlasting infamy.” 

The two preceding volumes of this history have had 
large sales—said to be 17,000 copies. N.Y. Times. 





STORIES FROM THE BIBLE. 


Second series. By the Rev. Alfred J. Church. With 
illustrations after Julius Schnorr. 256 pp. 12mo, 90 
cents; by mail, $1.01. 


The many readers of Mr. Church's earlier ser'es of 
Bible tales will gladly welcome this new volume, 
which, like the last, is illustrated by a number of 





Gideon Conquereth the Midianites. 


Macmillan and Company. 


pictures after Julius Schnorr. The stories run steadily 
on in chronological order, from the story of Esau and 
Jacob, to that of Daniel and the lions. They are all 
most carefully written, with an infinitely reverent 
hand, and though extremely readable, yet bear many 
traces of scholarship and research, while their lan- 
guage follows as nearly as may be that of the Scrip- 
tures. London Bookseller. 
‘“‘STONEWALL” JACKSON. 


LIFE AND LETIERS OF GENERAL THOMAS J. JACKSON. 
By his wife, Mary Anna Jackson. With an_intro- 
duction by Rev. Henry M. Field, D. D. Illustrated. 
479 pp. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.68. 


From “ Stories from the Bible.”’ 
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A book such as this, revealing the inner lifeof a man 
who was one of, if not the most picturesque figure in 
the Civil War, is certain to receive a warm welcome, 
not only in the South, where he was so widely and 
deeply loved, but in every part of the country. For 
the passions and prejudices which battle enkindled 
are now passing away, and beheld through the soften- 
ing medium of timeand distance, we can see the past 
in a different light, and can acknowledge the bravery, 
the sincerity and the sacrifice of those for whom there 
were once none but words of the bitterest condemna- 
tion. Lee and Jackson are undoubtedly the two 
names that will always rise first to the lips when the 
military leaders of thte Southern Confederacy are to 
be mentioned. 

In General Jackson there were to be found the quali- 
ties of patience, of endurance and of devotion to 
duty which belonged to the other soldier, but with 
them an intensity and a depth of character which, as 
has been said,was essentially Puritan. If he had 
lived in Oliver Cromwell's day, he would have shoul- 
dered a pike at Marston Moor. If he had lived in 
the times of the Scottish Covenanters, he 
would have fought with the sturdy farm- 
ers against Claverhouse. In him there 
were traits of the mystic. His faith in 
God was of the Hebraic type. Doubtless 
he often deemed that voices spoke to him 
and that inspiration was given to him. 
But he was neither bigoted fanatic, nor 
dreamy enthusiast. He was thoroughly 
practical, keen in judgment, full of re- 
sources, unflinching in courage, stern and 
yet lovable, strong as a giant and yet as 
tender as a woman. Whi'e his religion 
dominated him in everything, he was 
never Pharisaical, never posed as a 
‘Christian soldier,’’ but did what to him 
was duty, heedless of admiration or sar- 
casm, but constantly impressing by the 
unconscious exhibition of consistency and 
courage. 

There is much in the book which 
gives new insight into the character of 
the man. Glowing eulogies have been 
pronounced upon, historians have dis- 
cussed his military genius, and statues have shown 
the man as he was when ready for war. But in the 
pages of this book, glowing with the affection of wife 
and widow, much has been revealed that could never 
be learned from chapters of history or from State 
archives. The man is seen there, the living, breath- 
ing man; the tender and exquisite phases of his life 
could never be obscured or begrimed by the smoke of 
battle; who was beloved by an army, and yet bya 
strange fate died at the hands of the very men who 
would have laid down their lives to serve him, and 
who passed away, not in the tumult of battle, but in 
quiet and peace with wife and baby bending over 
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him, and on his lips those memorable words: “ Let us 
across over the river and rest under the shade of the 
trees.” Philadelphia Record. 





LECKY’S POEMS. 
Poems. By William Edward Hartpole Lecky. 
128 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 
These poems of Historian Lecky are simple, unpre- 
tentious, and not very noteworthy efforts at poetical 
expression. There is no special fault to find with 
most of the poems, but there is nothing to specially 
praise. They are truthful and ethical, but not imagi- 
native, and derive their chief interest from the writer’s 


name. NV, Y. Independent. 





Great Thoughts says of Professor Lecky, ‘‘ Very 
few people bear the outward sign of the student and 
thinker as legibly as Professor Lecky, of Dubl.n 
University. 

Mr. Lecky was born near Dublin, March 26, 1838. 
and is fifty-four years old, although he looks younger. 
He is a Trinity College man, and took his Master's 
degree there in 1863. The work which made his 
name famous, both in Europe and America, was ‘‘ The 
History of European Morals from Augustus to Charle- 
magne.” His ‘‘ History of England in the Eighteenth 
Century’ is one of the most considerable achieve- 
ments, in its department of literature, which the pres- 
ent age has produced. Mr. Lecky is considered in 
England as “one of the most accomplished writers 
and ingenious thinkers of the time.” He is described 
as “a lank-built, loosely hung, clean-shaven man, 
with bright, carrot-colored hair; he lives entirely in 
the eighteenth century, and is oppressively industri- 


ous. 





LIFE OF GUSTAVE DORE. 

By the late Blanchard Jerrold. With 138 illustra- 
tions from the original drawings by Doré. 415 pp. 
8vo, $3.75; by mail, $4.02. 

We are indebted to the late Blanchard Jerrold for a 

sympathetic biography of his friend, Gustave Doré. 

A large octavo volume of some 400 pages may seem 
at first sight too large a canvas for the delineation of a 
life which on the surface, at all events, was uneventful 
and unruffled. Butas Mr. Jerrold shows, the ostensibly 
tranquil existence of Gustave Doré had its share of 
unrest and struggle and of almost tragical disap- 
pointment. His remarkable success as a draughts- 
man and illustrator did not reconcile him to his com- 
parative failure as a painter, and the latter part of his 
life was spent in desperate endeavors to reverse the 
unfavorable verdict of the Parisian public regarding 
his experiments on the higher levels of pictorial art. 

If it were possible for an accomplished man of letters, 

pleading with the earnestness of a devoted friend, to 

modify the judgment of connoisseurs, the feat would 
doubtless be accomplished by the book before us. 

As it is, this tribute of affection makes known to us a 

man who was a consummate master of the pencil in 
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certain ways, and who in his private relations was 
exemplary and lovable. 

Mr. Jerrold begins by telling us that the fair, 
bright-eyed gamin, Paul Gustave Doré, was born 
‘“‘ coiffé”’ (with a caul), as his nurse related. The 
event took place at Strasburg on January 6, 1832. 
While still a child—about 1841—young Doré went 
with his family to Bourg, whither his father as chief 
Government engineer for the Department of the Ain, 
had been transferred. In his biographer’s opinion, 
these two dwelling places of his earliest youth gave a 
distinct direction and color to Doré’s imagination. 

He began to draw almost as early as most children 
begin to talk. His own nurse described him as 
never without a pencil after his fourth year. Asan 
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infant he would crawl out of his crib in his mother’s 
room and cry, “Maman, je ne sais ce gue jai.’ He 
could not sleep. “Je veux crayonner,” he would 
add, and then go back to bed with a pencil in his 
hand. * * * Domestically Doré’s lines were cast 
in pleasant places, Before he was a man he was 
settled in an old and spacious house in the Rue Saint 
Dominique, which had been built by his maternal 
grandfather. Here and ina small studio in the Rue 
Monsieur le Prince he spent the early years of his 
professional life. He was methodical in the distribu- 
tion of his time and repelled any invasion of his 
working hours. He was up betimes, and he would 
be found at home working at the long table where he 
executed his drawings before six on summer morn- 
ings. He went into the fashionable world, to the first 
nights at the theatres, to musical parties and official 
receptions and balls, but these diversions were not 
permitted to interfere with his art. A glass of water 


-was his sole refreshment in the evening, and he 


retired early that he might be at his wood blocks 
under the morning light. His afternoons he gave to 
painting in his studio. 
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Doré's “Inferno” appeared in 1862. At last weary 
of scattering himself in ephemeral newspaper illus- 
trations and hasty sketches of all manner of subjects 





“Thou art so near but yet so far.” 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. From “ Jeu/fel, the Terrier.” 


in cheap novels, travels, and histories, Doré felt that 
the time had come to assert his power and let the 
world see him at his best. He chose the ‘‘ Inferno”’ 
of Dante, not so much because he had 
an innate passion for the horrible as 
because that poem particularly com- 
mends itself to a draughtsman, by rea- 
son of its intensely genuine imaginative 
character, as a true vision, a narrative 
of things actually seen by the mortal eye 
of the narrator. 

Doré's ‘‘ Don Quixote’ was published 
in 1863. He had made in the preceding 
year a tour in the peninsula for the pur- 
pose of mastering the striking phases 
of Spanish scenery and the picturesque 
varieties of Spanish life. Among the 
notes made with the traveler’s pencil, as 
a fund from which the imagination might 
illumine the pages of Cervantes, may be 
mentioned sketches of Spanish land- 
scape, of orange groves, of ruins, of streets and 
buildings, the prison of the Inquisition at Barce- 
lona, the Alhambra’ and the balconies of Granada, 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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churches and cathedrals, exquisitely limned inte- 
riors, together with pictures of processions, funerals, 
bull-fights, village dances, street musicians, smug- 
glers, and groups of peasantry of the several pro- 
vinces. To these notes the world is indebted for 
the first adequate illustrations of ‘‘ Don Quixote,” 
He seemed to apprehend the heart and soul of 
his author’s conceptions, and by his lifelong 
analytical studies of the human countenance and of 
the play of human foibles and passions was enabled 
to embody them, 

In 1864 Doré gave to the world his Bible, and in 
the following year his illustrations of ‘* Paradise Lost.” 


_It has been objected to his pictorial interpretations 


of the Bible, that they are too theatrical ; M. Claretie 
has likened them to drop scenes. There is no doubt 
that in both of these works Doré has occasionally 
missed the spirit of the text, or strained or falsified it; 
yet in both there are some creations of perfect beauty 
and of impressive grandeur. In ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” 
for instance, Satan’s “steep flight in many an airy 
wheel” to the earth is the subject of a remarkable de- 
sign. The fiend’s downward darting through the 
firmament toward the cloud-encompassed orb, with a 
break of light revealing a section of the sphere, the 
dark star-studded blue above and sombre sweeps of 
vapor drifting below, is a noble effort of the imagina- 
tion. Doré used to say that the passage it illustrated 
was that which most impressed his mind. Itis indeed 
a poet's creation evoked out of a poet's lines. 
N. Y. Sun. 
The life of a man whose ‘‘days were passed in 
walks from home to the studio, and from the studio 
home again, with occasional holidays in London, the 
Alps, the Vosges, or the Pyrenees,” does not offer 
much varied material to the biographer. But from 
the time when as a child Doré got his first box of 
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colors and painted a hen Veronese green, Mr. Jerroia 
has accumulated a number of traits and stories which 
exemplify his vivacity, his energy, his indefatigable 
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industry, and, until the war and his own disappoint- 
ments had saddened his nature, his unconquerable 
spirit of fun. Some of these anecdotes are humor- 
ously characteristic. ‘‘ Even in the sa/on,” says his 
biographer, ‘‘ I have seen him, in a burst of animal 
spirits, cast his violin [he was a capable 
musician] or his pencil aside, and stand 
upon his head upon the sofa, to the 
stupefaction of any grave visitors who 
might be present. His mother, half- 
cross and half-laughing, would go to him 
and pull him down by his coat.’’ The 
painter of the ‘Famille du Saltimban- 
que,” it should be noted, was himself 
almost an amateur acrobat, to whom all 
feats of the gymnasium came naturally ; 
and he was never tired of exhibiting 
his proficiency. 

The story, in the main, is an extremely 
sad one. Gustave Doré was a book- 
illustrator of the highest gifts. His 
fecundity was prodigious; his imagina- 


tion and his fancy apparently unlimited; —G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


his energy and his industry untiring. 

He drew almost from his cradle, and, like Cruik- 
shank, was earning a living in his boyhood. But 
this supremacy was not enough. He, whom his 
publishers advertised to have ‘taught himself 
drawing without a master, and without classical 
studies,’ aspired also to be a painter, vast, gran- 
diose—a coverer of huge canvases—a _ conceiver 
of the sublimest subjects. His success, even here, 
was remarkable, but his limitations were also manifest. 
The public who welcomed his illustrations, the 
academic critics of the Salon, declined to accept— 
they were even disdainful of—his more ambitious 
compositions. They had accepted the Contes 
Drolatiques and the Légend du Juif Errant; they 
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accepted A/a/u and Don Quichotte; they accepted 
the /nferno and Paradise Lost. But they turned their 
backs upon the ‘ Tapis Vert"? and the “ Death of 
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Rizzio '"—upon the “ Triumph of Christianity’’ and 
‘Christ Leaving the Przetorium.’’ Hence a sense of 
wrong that soured and embittered years which might 
have been years of placid prosperity. ‘‘Il souffrait 
horriblement de ne pas étre compris,” said M. Dumas 


From “ 7eu/el, the Terrier.” 


at his grave, and he died the death of all passionate 
workers who feverishly expend themselves in a hope- 
less cause. ‘‘ Je suis perdu,’’ he said to his servant, 
after his last seizure ; ‘‘ j'ai trop travaillé.” 

Spectator, 


TEUFEL, THE TERRIER ; 

Or, THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF AN ARTIST'S 
Doc. Told and Illustrated by J. Yates Carrington, 
and written by Charles Morley. 91 pp. 8vo, 60 cents ; 
by mail, 72 cents. 

The little fox terrier who figures in the story is a 

character of considerable consequence, and his antics 

and exploits, handsomely chronicled and illustrated, 
make as charming a book as one may care to read— 
charming to readers old and young 

(provided they love dogs.) Teufel lived 

in an English artist's studio and went 

through all the haps and mishaps inci- 
dent to dog life. The book is enter- 
taining throughout, and is bound in 
board parchment covers, decorated with 
red letters and a dog's picture. 
Philadelphia Press. 


STUDIES IN CHAUCER. 

His Life and Writings. By Thomas R. 
Lounsbury. In three volumes. With 
portrait. 504-551-512 pp. Indexed. 8vo, 
$6.75; by mail, $7.41. 

Chaucer's life, though it has been often 

written after a fashion, remains so ob- 

scure that the actual known facts might 
be stated briefly in a very few lines. 

And yet, except in Shakespeare’s case, no author's 

life has been more devoutly studied during the past 

twenty and more years. It is probably true that 
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what is not known at this date can never be known, 
and hence the time was ripe enough for gathering 
into one narrative the accumulations of the past 
quarter of a century of study and investigation. It is 
this task that Prof. Lounsbury set for himself and 
has here performed. We could have wished the 
author had kept within closer limits. His work might 
not then have made so obvious the exhaustive 
character of his studies, but it would have found 
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Geoffrey Chaucer. 


probably a greater number of readers for all its pages. 
His thoroughness in all things is perhaps best shown 
in his discussion of the year of the poet's birth, 
dispute over which has ranged from the year 1328 to 
1340. To this question Prof. Lounsbury devotes 
forty octavo pages and then concludes that, in the 
present state of our knowledge, the inquiry ‘‘ must be 
deemed undetermined.” His conviction is strong 
that the date is considerably earlier than 1340, but 
the only definite conclusion to which his forty pages 
bring him and us is that ‘‘ born some time Chaucer 
certainly was,’’ on which it would scarcely be proper 
to remark Q. E. D. 
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That Chaucer is personally known to us at allis 
probably to be credited to the fact that, like Milton, 
he was more than an author. Chaucer has a record 
as a soldier, as a Government official, and as a diplo- 
matist, and hence through public records certain facts 
in his life can be stated as beyond question. 

The publishers have issued these volumes in hand- 
some form. Clear type, good printing, excellent 
paper, ample margins, and quiet binding make a 
becoming dress for this exhaustive and scholarly 
production. Public knowledge of Chaucer is quite 
certain to be widened. The work, in fact, stands as 
a sort of crown and vindication of those extended 
and devoted studies of Chaucer’s life and works 
which for many years have quietly absorbed so much 
human energy and intelligence. N. Y. Times. 





SCOTCH ROMANCE. 

THE LITTLE MINISTER. By J. M. Barrie, author of 
«A Window in Thrums,” “ My Lady Nicotine,” etc. 
Lovell’s International series. 310 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 87 cents ; paper, 40 cents ; by mail, 42 cents. 

‘The Little Minister ”’ proves that Mr. Barrie has the 

instinct, as well as the artistic endowment, of a novelist 

of the first-class. There need be no question now that, 
should Mr. Barrie leave Thrums, and try fresh fields, 
he will succeed in these as completely as he has done 
among his Auld Lichts. No doubt both Babbie and 

Gavin—at least the Babbie and Gavin of Mr. Barrie’s 

latest volume—are delightful improbabilities. A gypsy, 

an Egyptian, a born actress, a daughter of Queen 

Mab, a half-sister to Ariel—it seems impossible that 

such a being should find a soul, a mission, and a 

husband in Thrums. That little Gavin, of ve/igio 

paupertina all compact at twenty-one, should, under 
the influence of a passion, become not only a man, 
but a hero capable of facing death, ruin, a thousand 
emergencies and self-sacrifices—this, too, may seem 
incredible. The final catastrophe—the rumor of 

Gavin's death, the marriage over the tongs, the flood, 

the rescue of Gavin and Rintoul from sudden death— 

is, perhaps, too hurried, and also too suggestive of the 
influence of Mr. Thomas Hardy, although its details 
are worked up—and worked out—with perfect art. 

But improbabilities and impossibilities alike are forgot- 

ten when one reads and is carried away by ‘ The 

Little Minister,’’ and this is the test of its power. 

Then the tragi-comedy of Gavin's troubles with his 

Auld Licht congregation—due to his infatuation for 

the Egyptian—can scarcely be said even to verge on 

burlesque. Mr. Barrie has made some remarkable 
additions to his Thrums gallery. The chief are the 
precentor-elder, the policeman, and (best of all) 

Nanny Webster, the poor woman who is really the 

means of bringing Gavin and Babbie together. The 

only character in ‘‘ The Little Minister” that could 
well have been spared is Rob Dow, even although 
he saves Gavin Dishart’s life. Rob's insane loyalty 
to his minister, especially when it takes the form of 
grotesque perjury, is an irritating element in the story. 
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In my opinion “ The Little Minister” is far and away 
the first novel of the season, and demonstrates that its 
author is a man, not only of talent, but of genius. 
William Wallace in The Academy. 





STEPHENS’S FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

A HIsToryY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By H. 
Morse Stephens, Balliol College, Oxford. In three 
volumes. Vol. II. 561 pp. 8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.09. 

Five years have elapsed since Mr. Morse Stephens 
published his first volume. Readers interested in 
historical research began to fear that some calamity 
had arrested the progress of the work. It is with keen 
satisfaction that we now find that this fear was ground- 
less. The two volumes taken together bear out the 
opinion which we formed when we first became 
acquainted with Mr. Stephens’s writings, that his 
book when completed will be the leading English 
authority on the annals of the Revolution. 

There is a certain simplicity about Mr. Stephens’s 
whole manner of work and mode of thinking which 
renders the task of criticism comparatively easy. A 
little reflection shows that his treatment of the French 
Revolution, especially in his last volume, is marked by 
one sterling merit which many readers will deem a 
defect, and by one fault which to many readers will 
undoubtedly seem a merit. Mr. Stephens's great 
merit is his serious and laborious honesty of purpose. 
Hence, a determination on his part, which might be 
called excessive if in such a matter excess were 
possible, to state facts in the plainest and simplest 
manner, and to avoid at any cost of temporary popu- 
larity the vice of sensationalism. To a generation 
who have delighted in Carlyle’s highly colored 
pictures of revolutionary scenes, and in his rhetorical 
and occasionally bombastic moralizing on historical 
crises, or who have drawn their conceptions of the 
events which a century ago astounded Europe from 
the over-colored dramatization of Carlyle published 
by Dickens under the form of a novel, Mr. Stephens’s 
pages will be grievously disappointing ; but every 
lover of historical truth will feel grateful to him for 
his abstinence from every attempt either “ to point a 
moral or adorn a tale.’’ If he does not give his 
readers scenes, he gives them facts, andif he is least 
interesting where other writers most successfully excite 
the imagination or arouse the passions of students, 
he is able by the mere force of truth to give an interest 
to just those subjects which are of the highest import- 
ance for the understanding of a great crisis in 
European history, but which, because they do not 
lend themselves to dramatic representation, are most 
constantly overlooked. IV. ¥.. Fast, 

A FRENCH REALIST. 

The insanity of M. Guy de Maupassant, which 
seems to be incurable, extinguishes a literary light of 
very nearly the first order. He has had very few 
superiors in French literature, or in any other, as a 
master of narration. It may be expected that his fate 
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will be accepted in ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon” circles as a 
warning against the addiction ot one’s self to the sub- 
ject matter upon which he mainly exercised his gifts, 
and which is doubtless most unpleasant and objec- 
tionable from an Anglo-Saxon point of view. But it 
must be said that morals of this kind will much re- 
semble those drawn in the Sunday-school books from 
the fate ot the bad boy who goes fishing on Sundays. 
There are Anglo-Saxons who devote nearly as much 
time as was devoted by the French novelist to telling 
stories interdicted to English types, and whose reason 
is not undermined in consequence. The difference is 
that the French writer told such stories in print, and 
told them wonderfully well, so that the moral would 
be rather that one should refrain from being an artist 
than that he should refrain from being an immoralist ; 
and this is a moral that the sternest Anglo-Saxon 
censor might hesitate to draw. N. Y. Times. 





M. de Maupassant was born in 1850. For seven 
years he studied the art of literature like an appren- 
tice at an ordinary trade; then, in 18to, his master, 
Flaubert, allowed him to make his literary début. 
Some of his best known works are ‘‘La Maison 
Tellier,” ‘“‘ Une Vie,” ‘‘ Les Contes de la Bécasse,”’ 
“‘Mademoiselle Fifi,” ‘‘ Miss Harriet,” *‘ Bel Ami,” 
and “ Pierre et Jean.” 
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GRASS. 
The rose is praised for its beaming face, 
The lily for saintly whiteness ; 
We love this bloom for its languid grace, 
And that for its airy lightness. 


We say of the oak, “ how grand of girth! ”’ 
Of the willow we say, “ how slender!” 

And yet to the soft grass, clothing earth, 
How slight is the praise we render ! 


But the grass knows well, in her secret heart, 
How we love her cool green raiment, 

So she plays in silence her lovely part 
And cares not at all for payment. 


Each year her buttercups nod and drowse, 
With sun and dew brimming over ; 
Each year she pleases the greedy cows 


With oceans of honeyed clover. 


Each year on the earth’s wide breast she waves, 
From spring until stern November ; 
And then she remembers so many graves 


That no one else will remember! 


And while she serves us with"gladness mute, 
In return for such sweet dealings, 
We tread her carelessly under foot,— 
Yet we never wound her feelings ! 
From “ Songs of Doubt and Dream,’ 
by Edgar Favweett. 


THE OLD ETCHER. 


For fortyfyears or more 

One masterpiece his work has been upon ; 
And never rests he once from dawn to dawn, 
But o’er and o’er 

The lines of beauty infinite I see 

Him trace 

And then erase 

Their matchless grace 

Of imagery. 

Upon a ground of blue and gold and gray 

A thousand changes makes he every day ; 
And in the night, 

By wan starlight, 

Such figures come and go 

That I who watch would give my all to know 
The limner’s secret, or to stay 

For but a day 

The lines that cross my raptured gaze and melt away. 


In plaintless solitude, 
With straggling locks, and nude, 
He stands, 
With withered hands,— 
This etcher old, 
Against the fretted sky of blue and gray and gold, 
And naught for praise or blame cares he,— 
This wind-blown and dismantled cherry-tree ! 

From “ Ashes and Incense,’ 

by Waittman Barbe. 
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NANIAE. 
“ The word of the wind to the sea.’— 
[TO MY SISTER. ] 
I. 


You would.know her if you saw her 
Once,—forever after, 
Know her by her eyes so true, 


And her merry laughter,— 


Il. 


Know her by her rosy mouth, 
—Where the winds have kissed her 
—Blowing from the scented South,— 


—Naniae,—that’s my sister! 
Ill. 


In her hair of chestnut brown 
Sunlight dies a-nestling,— 
In her eyes, demure, cast down 
Cupid lies a-resting !— 
IV. 


Have you seen her, do you s’pose ? 


Ene renee re 


You could not have missed her,— 
Near her lips a dimple shows, 
Where Love—(the rascal !)—kissed her! 


v. 
White laurustine, perfect flow’r, 
Fragrant foam from out the sea, 


Star-white sweet that lives an hour, 
That the billow brings to me,— 


VI, 
She’s like thee—oh, fair and sweet, 
—Sun and winds have kissed her,— 
3ut daintier, far, from brow to feet, 
—Anemonae, my sister ! 
Krom “ Unrest,” 
by Mme. Higgins-Glenerne. 
(Lida Lewis Watson). 


> OF TIME. 


THE TE 





Not on the word alone 
Let love depend : 

Neither by actions done 
Choose ye the friend. 


Let the slow years fly— 
These are the test ; 

Never to peering eye 
Open the breast. 


Psyche won hopeless woe, 
Reaching to take ; 
Wait till your lilies grow 
Up from the lake. 
From “ Watchwords,” 
by John Boyle O Reilly. d 


iat 
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LIBRARIES IN JAPAN. 


Some interesting information concerning the public 
libraries of Japan has recently been furnished through 
the report of Mr. Tanaker, a young native librarian. 
The two institutions of greatest magnitude, it would 
seem, are the Tokio Library and the Library of 
Imperial University. The former is a national insti- 
tution, and, like our British Museum, has the right of 
claiming one copy of every publication issued from 
the press. It has been in existence scarcely twenty 
years; yet it already contains nearly one hundred 
thousand Japanese and Chinese books,.besides more 
than twenty-five thousand European books and dup- 
licates which are in reserve. The number of books 
consulted by readers averages the year through about 
one thousand a day. The reading-room accommo- 
dates about two hundred readers, and is divided into 
three compartments—“ special,” “‘ ladies,” and “ ordi- 
nary.’ It possesses also a card catalogue and a 
printed catalogue—both classified. Of the books 
asked for, 21% per cent. belong to the classes history 
and geography, 21 per cent. to literature and language, 
17 I 5 per cent. to science and medicine, and nearly 
1334 per cent. to law and politics. The Library of 
Imperial University comprises 101,217 Japanese and 


Chinese books and 77,991 European books, but is 


simply for the use of professors and students. There 
are also eight smaller public libraries and ten private 
libraries in various parts of the empire 

Publishers’ Circular. 


NOTES. 
=Christopher Pearse Cranch, the poet, translator 


and essayist, died on Wednesday, January 20, at 
Cambridge, Mass., in his seventy-ninth year. 


=A first and a second edition of Irving's “‘ Alham- 
bra,” the Darro edition, was exhausted before publi- 
cation, by advance orders. The publishers, Messrs. 
Putnam’s Sons, found a third edition necessary. 


=The American copyrighted edition of ‘‘ Medita- 
tions on the Life of Christ,” the newly translated 
treatise by Thomas a Kempis, will be issued by 
Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


=Messrs. Longmans will publish a new book by 
Professor Tyndall entitled, ‘‘New Fragments.” It 
will include personal recollections of Carlyle, and 
also two or three papers on Alpine subjects. 

=The Fleming H. Revell Company has taken the 
agency in this country for the Newberry Bible 
published in London by Hodder and Stoughton. The 
work was formerly known as “ The Englishman’s 
Bible.”’ 

=‘ The History of David Grieve,” by Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward, was published in this country January 23. 
The volume is a 12mo, of 576 pages, and the story is 
divided into four parts: Childhood; Youth; Storm 
and Stress; Maturity. 
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=“ Arrows for the King’s Archers,’’ by the Rev. 
H. W. Little, is announced by Thomas Whittaker, 
The same publisher has ready a second edition of 
St. Clair’s ‘‘ Buried Cities and Bible Countries,” the 
work on Palestine exploration that was so well 
received last fall. 


=Charles Scribner's Sons have just issued an index 
to their magazine, covering the ten volumes thus far 
published, with an introduction giving an account of 
the more notable achievements in the history of the 
periodical. The index is attractively printed and 
readers of the magazine will find it of much service. 
N. Y. Times. 


=Two publications in England of note are, ‘‘ Three 
Years in Manipur,” Mrs. Grimwood’s narrative of her 
own recent experiences, together with her life in India 
previous to the massacre; and “ The Poems of John 
Ruskin,” issued by George Allen in three editions, 
an edition de luxe, an ‘‘ordinary” edition and a 
‘*small”’ edition. 


=Hubert H. Bancroft, at the request of General 
Diaz, will write for the Columbian Exposition a book 
on the resources and development of Mexico. Mr. 
Bancroft went with his family to the Mexican capital 
for rest, but he felt that he could not refuse this 
request, coming as it did from the President of the 
Republic, who in times past had shown him many 
favors. 


=The largest sum ever paid for a single novel is 
said to have been $200,000 to Alphonse Daudet, for 
“Sappho,” published in 1884. Eighty thousand dol- 
lars was received by Victor Hugo for ‘‘ Les Miserables” 
(1862), published in ten languages. Lord Beacons- 
field received $60,000 each for ‘‘ Endymion” and 
‘‘Lothair.”’ George Eliot received $40,000 for “‘ Mid- 
dlemarch,” and Charles Dickens $37,500 for ‘‘ Edwin 
Drood.” Western Bookseller. 


=Mr. G. T. Bettany, editor of the well-known 
“Minerva Library,” died suddenly on January 2, at 
Dulwich, England, from heart disease. Mr. Bettany 
was born in1850. His university course was a distin- 
guished one. He lectured at Girton and Newnham on 
Biology and at Guy’s on Botany. Of late years 
Mr. Bettany’s efforts were directed mainly to literature. 
He was author of ‘ Eminent Doctors: their Lives and 
their Work,” ‘Life of Charles Darwin,’ ‘“ The 
World’s Inhabitants,”’ ‘‘ The World’s Religions,” and 
other books. He also edited the ‘‘ Minerva Library 
of Famous Books” for Messrs. Ward, Lock, Bowden 
& Co., and was a contributor to various periodicals. 
Publishers’ Circular. 


=The London Academy notes that ‘‘ the Americans 
are assuredly indefatigable in bibliography. Only 
last month we received from Messrs. Lippincott the 
Supplement to Allibone, covering the years from 1850 
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to 1888, and consisting of two volumes of more than 
1500 pages. Now we hear that Mr. R. R. Bowker, 
well known as the compiler of the Supplements to 
Leypold’s ‘ American Catalogue,’ has undertaken to 
prepare an American Bibliography of the Nineteenth 
Century, which will give the title, with some details, 
of every book published in America from 1800 to 1890. 
Mr. Bowker stipulates for a subscription of five hun- 
dred copies, at 100 dollars (£20 each). The prelim- 
inary work will be put in hand at once; but it is 
estimated that, with all possible haste, the volumes 
can hardly be ready for issue until some years of the 
twentieth century have passed.” 


ASKED AND ANSWERED. 
H.— 


1. The Chaucer Society publications, previous to 1870, 
might be obtained in England, but not in this country. 

2. Triibner & Company, Publishers, London, England, 
are agents for the Chaucer, and Early English Text Socie- 
ties. Application to subscribe could be made through them. 

3. Tabular Lists of Rossetti’s paintings and drawings 
indicate that his works are exhibited in British Art Galle- 
ries only. 

4. Jones Very’s “Essays and Poems,” (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 1886), “ new complete edition, with portrait, 
Introduction by Rev. C. A. Bartol and Memoir by Rev. 
James Freeman Clarke,’ contains the most complete bio- 
graphical information we can find. The earlier edition of 
his “Poems,” with introductory memoir by William P. 
Andrews, was published in 1883. 


E. D. Van D.— 


Pronounce * Uarda ”’ 


as spelled, in three syllables, accent- 
ing the second. 


Cc, G. P.— 

“A Club of One” is classed among essays. There ap- 
peared a sketch of the author, Addison Peale Russell, under 
Asked and Answered, in May (1891) Book News. 

Mrs. R. A. Black.— 

In “ The Gunmaker of Moscow,’ by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr., 
Peter the Great figures as the Fat Monk. The manners and 
customs of the people of the period are described in this 
novel. 

C. M. Holcomb.— 


We fail to find any further clue than you give to tracing 
the expression quoted: “ The chosen curses of Sythorax.” 


I. E. L. writes: 
The verse beginning 
“There was never a daughter of Eve,’ 


which a correspondent asks about in the January Book 


News, is Kudyard Kipling’s, and will be found ina ‘ Phan- 
tasy”’ of his entitled “ Mrs. Hauksbee Sits Out,” in the 
Christmas (1890) number of the London J//ustrated News. 
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DESCRIPTIVE 


PRICE-LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


HISTORY. 

A HisTorRY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By H. 
Morse Stephens, Balliol College, Oxford. In three 
volumes, Vol. II. 561 pp. 8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.09. 

See review. 

A HIstory OF THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES 
FROM THE REVOLUTION TO THE CIVIL WAR. By John 
Bach McMaster, Wharton School, University of Penn- 
sylvania, In five volumes. Vol. III, 584 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.13. 

See review. 

SKETCH OF THE HIsTORY OF ISRAEL AND JUDAH. By 
J. Wellhausen, Professor at Marburg. ‘Third edition. 
229 pp. L2mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.62. 

This work, which originally appeared as the article 
“Tsrael’’ in the “ Encyclopzdia Britannica,” in 1881, being 
afterwards reprinted in 1885 as an appendix to the English 
translation of the author’s ‘* Prolegomena,”’ is now issued for 
the third time as an independent jtreatise. It admirably 
epitomises the subject, and exhibits on almost every page 
evidences of Professor Wellhausen’s profound study. 

Publishers’ Circular. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF NAVIES DURING THE LAST 
HA.r Century. By Captain S. Eardley Wilmot, R. N. 
With many illustrations. 295 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.35; by mail, $1.50. 

In this volume the endeavor of the author has been to 
place before the reader a general survey of the whole sub- 
ject rather than to give minute technical details, for which, 
indeed, he had not the space. The various chapters are 
devoted to a consideration of the Navy in 1840, the creation 
of a steam fleet, broadside ironclads, early turret ships, the 
barbette system combined with broadside, coast defence, the 
question of armor, cruisers, ordnance, torpedo warfare, steam 
propulsion, and foreign navies. Many illustrations, depict- 
ing various men-of-war, add to the value and beauty of the 
work, which is most interesting throughout. 

Publishers’ Circular. 

THE IRISH ELEMENT IN MEDIAVAL CULTURE. By 
H. Zimmer. Translated by Jane Loring Edmands. 
With frontispiece. 131 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 60 cents ; 
by mail, 70 cents. 

Some three years ago we commended warmly to our 
readers anarticle by H. Zimmer in the Preussiche Jahr- 
biicher for January, 1887, on the part played by Irish monks 
in early medieval culture, and expressed the wish that it 
might be translated. Our wish has been gratified This 
dainty little volume we commend no less warmly than we did 
the German original, In some features it is an improvement 
on the original. Mrs. Edmands has supplied an index, which 
will greatly facilitate ready reference ; also, some additional 
notes, one or two of which are of considerable length, and 
illustrate Zimmer’s position happily. So far as we have had 
occasion to compare original and translation, we have found 
the rendering at once faithful and easy. We congratulate 
Mrs. Edmands on her good work. ‘The story of Irish mis- 
sionary labors here told has the charm of romance. 


N. Y. Post. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


A PRIMER ON BROWNING. By F. Mary Wilson. 
248 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 75 cents, postpaid. 

This is a thoughtful, well-condensed little volume, which 
should be of much assistance to Browning students. In the 
first place, the author furnishes a brief account of the poet's 
literary life, and then passes on to a consideration of his 
characteristics. These two sections occupy about a fifth of 
the work, and the remainder is taken up with “ introduc- 
tions” to the various poems. The writer throughout exhibits 
a keen analytical instinct, and her critical judgment is rarely 
at fault. Publishers’ Circular. 
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HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN'S CORRESPONDENCE. 
With the late Grand-Duke of Saxe-Weimar, Charles 
Dickens, etc. Edited by Frederick Crawford. With 
portraits and memoir. 474 pp. I2mo, $1.80; by mail, 
$1.96. 

See review. 

JASMIN, Barber, Poet, Philanthropist By Samuel 
Smiles, LL. D., author of ‘‘ Cliaracter,”’ “ Thrift,” etc. 
With frontispiece portrait of Jasmin. 299 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 

It seems to matter very little who is the hero of one of 
Dr. Smiles’s books, for the author always contrives to invest 
him with most interesting attributes; and to tell the story of 
his life in so delightful a way, that having once begun, the 
reader is bound to go on to the end. Jasmin, the hero of 
his latest volume, is known but to a few English readers, and 
to those chiefly by Longfellow’s translation of his “ Blind 
Girl of Castel-Cuillé ”’ perhaps his best poem. But in the 
South of France his memory occupies the same place in the 
heart of the people that that of Burns fills in Southern Scot- 
land ; and the shop where he carried on the trade of a barber 
is still pointed out to visitors as quite a show-place. Of his 
philanthropy the most singular tales are told; and it is stated 
that he gave to public charities at least half-a-million francs 
gained by his recitations. Dr. Smiles deserves much thanks 
for introducing Jasmin to English readers, and no less for his 
translations of some of the poet's best work in the appendix. 

London Bookseller, 

Lapy MAry WortTLEY MontaGu. Select passages 
from her letters. Edited by Arthur R. Ropes, M. A., 
late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. With nine 
portraits after Sir Godfrey Kneller and other artists. 
308 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.05. 

Lady Mary Wortley Montagu is one of the few names of 
distinguished women of the last century that is still re- 
membered and familiar. She was a ée/ esprit in an age that 
sparkled with wit and genius of all kinds. Her celebrated 
letters enshrine her name, and they have been compared 
with those of a greater celebrity still—Madame de Sevigné. 
Lady Mary herself thought her own letters equal to those 
of the gifted Frenchwoman, and said to her sister, “ I assert, 
without the least vanity, that mine will be full as entertain- 
ing forty years hence.’’ Contemporaneously with the acces- 
sion of George I. she resided, with the exception of her two 
years sojourn at Constantinople, for a quarter of a century in 
London and afterwards at ‘Twickenham, enjoying the ac- 
quaintance and friendship of the stars of the literary firma 
ment of the time, Pope, Addison, Congreve, Swift and Gay. 
Her proximity to Pope at Twickenham quickened the ac- 
quaintance with Pope into intimacy. The poet declared 
that: 

“ Joy lives not here: to happier seats it flies, 
And only dwells where W casts her eyes.’ 

The W may or may not have stood for Wortley: but, 
as Mr. Ropes suggests, ‘“‘ perhaps in his thrifty way, Pope 
made the verses do duty for several ladies whose names had 
the proper number of syllables.” The friendship in time be- 
gan to cool, and before long they quarrelled. Bookseller. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF GENERAL THOMAS J. JACKSON, 

(STONEWALL JACKSON). By his wife, Mary Anna 
Jackson. With an introduction by Henry M. Field, 
D.D. Illustrated. 479 pp. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, 
$1.68. 

See review, 

LIFE OF GUSTAVE Dor&. With one hundred and 
thirty-eight illustrations from original drawings by Doré. 
By the late Blanchard Jerrold. (Officier de 1’Instruc- 
tion Publique, de France). 415 pp. 8vo, $3.75; by 
mail, $4.02, 

See review. 

NOVALIS (FRIEDRICH VON HARDENBERG). His Life, 
Thoughts and Works. Edited and translated by M. J. 
Hope, author of “ Louis; or, Doomed to the Cloister,” 
“ Because of the Angels.’’ 246 pp. Masterpieces of 
foreign authors. 16mo, 60 cents; by mail, 68 cents. 

This little volume, on one of the most prominent of Ger- 
man thinkers, will be received with pleasure by all who are 
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interested in Continental literature. Many readers will 

probably only be acquainted with the German writer through 

Carlyle’s well-known essay, in which he says that for those 

“who prize truth as the end of all reading—especially to 

that class who cultivate moral science as the development of 

purest and highest truth—we can recommend the perusal 
and reperusal of Novalis with perfect confidence.” The 
present volume, in addition to the translator's preface, and 
the “ Life,” by Just, contains “‘ Heinrich von Osterdingen,” 
the “ Fulfilment” of the same—that is the second part— 

“Fugitive Thoughts,’ “Thoughts on Philosophy,’ and 

“ Hymns to the Night.’ Publishers’ Circular. 

STUDIES IN CHAUCER. His Life and Writings. By 
Thomas R. Lounsbury, Professor of English in the 
Sheffield Scientific School of Yale University. In three 
volumes. With portrait. 504-554-512 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $6.75; by mail, $7.41. 

See review. 

THE History OF My Lire’ An Autobiography, by 
Right Rev. Ashton Oxenden, D.D., formerly Bishop of 
Montreal and Metropolitan of Canada. 264 pp. 12mo, 
$1.35; by mail, $1.47. 

A book of decided interest to all who wish to know the 
realities of Canadian life in country and city is the vener- 
able and Right Rev. Dr. Ashton Oxenden’s autobiography. 
Past eighty years of age, he reviews in lucid style and 
straightforward fashion the events of a busy life. After 
nearly thirty years in orders and over twenty-one years of 
active service in England, he went to America. For many 
years he was Bishop of Montreal and Metropolitan of 
Canada. He tells of country people, roads, customs, the 
climate, soils, products, the march of modern improvements, 
and discusses Canadian theology and politics. He is no 
lover of the French Canadians or of the Roman form of the 
Catholic Church, and speaks his mind freely, whether talk- 
ing of sleeping-cars or of the creed of the church whose 
head is at Rome. The chief value of the book is its 
wonderfully minute and lively account of things and people 
in the Queen’s Dominion. Exceedingly interesting also are 
the author’s reminiscences of his early life in one of the 
public schools in England. The mechanical part of the 
work is of the first order. Critic. 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SAMUEL PALMER. 

Painter and Etcher. Written and edited by A. H. 
Palmer. Illustrated. 402 pp. 8vo, $5.25; by mail, 
$5.52. 

oy aoe of late had so many “ Reminiscences ” of artists 
and actors that it is almost a relief, in its way, to return to 
the more old-fashioned biography. Mr. S. Palmer is one of 
many—with Cox, De Wint, Muller, and others—who may be 

instanced as patient, laborious painters of the English school 
of Victoria: working honestly, skilfully, and assiduously, and 
yet reaping but little benefit from their work compared with 
its present value. His power of delineation, no less than his 
variety—sea, landscape, figures, architecture—strike the eye 
in the examples of his drawing which are given in the present 
volume. The earlier studies are cruder but none the less 
powerful. His conceptions remind one of Blake and of 
Rossetti. The former of these two he personally knew, and 
he describes a visit, in company with the elder Linnell, to 
Blake's house in Fountain Court, discovering the (now) aged 
artist sitting up in bed, and making designs for the Divine 
Comedy. ‘There was a likeness of temperament between the 
two, separated so far in years. What strikes the reader of 
Mr. Palmer's "Memoir is the extreme simplicity, the hatred 
of pretension, and the genuine Christ-like character of the 
man. London Bookseller. 
WILLIAM HoGartu. By Austin Dobson. With front- 
ispiece portrait of Hogarth, and 46 full page reproduc- 
tions of his drawings. 368 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $6.75; 
by mail, $7.03. 

Mr. Austin Dobson contributed to the Great Writers series a 
monograph on William Hogarth, and has now brought out 
another text with the fullness, the appendices, and the fine 
illustrations he thinks the subject deserves. 

Though rewritten and amplitied, the biography of Hogarth 
by Mr, Dobson occupies only one-half of the volume—the 
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rest is a useful addendum of bibliography, with catalogues of 
prints and paintings In the text we have an agreeable 
account of the man and his associates, with no atiempt to 
place him either as a painter or caricaturist. The sources 
whence Hogarth drew his caricatures are not even suggested ; 
apparently Mr. Dobson thinks there were none at all, but all 
were evolved from the brain of the artist. Yet it is plain 
enough that the style of Hogarth and even peculiarities in 
composition and figures belong to the art of the Netherlands 
and that the sources of much of his inspiration would be 
found there. Perhaps Mr. Dobson does not know this, or, 
knowing it, feels that nationalism is so strong with his com- 
patriots that he who makes such connections gets more kicks 
than halfpence. ‘The position Mr. Dobson takes is, in truth, 
an eminently “ literary’ one, speaking from the artistic stand- 
point, and not that of an historian of art. This will not make 
the volume less agreeable. On the contrary, the literary 
flavor is often lost by those who take their mission seriously 
and think first of instructing rather than of pleasing. Mr. 

Dobson has chosen to pass an hour with his reader chatting 

about Hogarth and leaves the duller side to the wits of that 

reader with the help of the appendix. N.Y, Times. 

GOETHE, His Lite and Wriungs. By Oscar Browning, 
M.A. _ Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. The 
Dilettante Library. 144 pp. With portrait. 16mo, go 
cents, postpaid. 

DanTE. His Life and Writings. 
ing. The Dilettante Library. 104 pp. 
piece. 16mo, 90 cents, postpaid. 

Four LECTURES ON HENRIK IBSEN. Dealing chiefly 
with his metrical works. By Philip H. Wicksteed, 
M.A., author of ‘“ Dante; Six Sermons,’ “ The 
Alphabet of Economic Science,” etc. The Dilettante 
Library. 112 pp. With frontispiece. 16mo, 90 cents, 
postpaid. 

Among recent additions to the “ Dilettante Library’ we 
have Mr. Oscar Browning’s “ Goethe” and ‘“ Dante,” both 
volumes being revised reprints of the author’s articles on 
these poets in the last edition of the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica.’ “ Lectureson Ib-en,”’ by Philip H. Wicksteed, 
in the same series, may possibly realize the author’s aim, and 
‘help towards the formation of a larger and calmer judg- 
ment” of Ibsen than is now common; for Mr. Wicksteed's 
advocacy is not without the uncommon quality of rational 
enthusiasm. Saturday Review, 


By Oscar Brown- 
With frontis- 


TRAVEL. 
ABOUT CEYLON AND BorNeEO. Being an Account of 
Two Visits to Ceylon, One to Borneo, and How we Fell 
Out on our Homeward Journey. By Walter J. Clutter- 
buck, F. R. G.S., author of “ The Skipper in Arctic 
Seas.”” With forty-seven illustrations and two maps. 
265 pp. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 

No traveler writes more to the point than Mr. Clutterbuck. 
He sees everything, and he tells what he sees with amazing 
lucidity and no little humor. The books of the kind, of 
which he is author or joint-author, are fully as amusing as the 
most entertaining novel. At Ceylon, Mr. Clutterbuck re- 
vived reminiscences of fourteen years previous, and found 
things considerably improved from the tourist’s point of 
view. The visit to Borneo commands more attention, in con- 
sequence of the less familiar knowledge that we have of the 
country. Brunei, Labuan and Sandakan were the principal 
spots touched at, the beauty of Labuan and its “tropical con- 
dition of tree-y luxuriance ” striking the author more favor- 
ably than any other place in his travels. The “lake 
dwellings” of Brunei—the whole town is built on piles—are 
the residence of an easy-going old Sultan, its sovereign and 
lord; but the State seems likely to be absorbed by the 
neighboring British Territories of Sarawak and the Borneo 
Company. There are a quantity of illustrations from photo- 
graphs, besides some more humorous sketches of the author’s 
own designing. London Bookseller. 

Apparently a traveler’s sketch book, and in lightest vein, 
it nevertheless gives a great deal of information about the 
natives and their country. All of the material which is too 
solid to be treated lightly, is banished to the appendix. 

XN. Y. Herald. 
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JERUSALEM, THE Hoty City. Its History and Hope. 
By Mrs. Oliphant, author of “ Makers of Florence,” 
etc. With wood engravings from drawings by Hamilton 
Aidé, and photographs by F. M. Good. 577 pp. 12mo, 
$2.25; by mail, $2.44. 

See review. 

My CANADIAN JOURNAL, 1872-78. Extracts from 
my Letters Home, Written while Lord Dufferin was 
Governor-General. By the Marchioness of Dufferin and 
Ava, author of “Our Vice-Regal Life in India.” With 
illustrations from sketches by Lord Dufferin, portrait and 
map. 451 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo, $1.50; by mail $1.66. 

Lady Dufferin, who is pleasantly remembered by thousands 
cf Americans, and who wrote a clever book entitled ‘ Our 

Viceregal Life in India,” has just published a volume of ex- 

tracts from a diary kept for home reading while Lord Dufferin 

was Governor-General of Canada, 1872-1878. There is no 
pretence of bookishness about it, nor any allusions to politics, 
yet as a sketch-book made in the great country to the north 
of us, and by one who had ample opportunities for knowing 
everything and everybody, it will please many readers on 
both sides of the lakes and the St. Lawrence, All of the 
allusions to the United States are good-natured, and some 
are enthusiastic. The illustrations are not numerous, but 
there is a good portrait of Lord Dufferin, as well as one of 
the author after a sketch by her husband. N. Y. Herald. 


ON THE INDIAN RIVER. By C. Vickerstaff Hine. 
With illustrations and maps. 298 pp. 12mo, $1.50, 
postpaid. 


This is one of the books which raises the question whether 
there is not as much to enjoy in reading one’s way through 
a country as in actually making the journey. “ On the In- 
dian River,” at all events, comes from an author who can 
with his pen transport his readers to the country. He pos- 
sesses imagination and a graceful vivacity. He knows the 
country, and, in short, his book is one to be thoroughly 
enjoyed. XN. Y. Independent. 
THE CHINESE, THEIR PRESENT AND FUTURE: MEDI- 

CAL, POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. By Robert Coltman, Jr., 
M. D. Illustrated with fifteen fine photo-engravings. 
212 pp. 8vo, $1.75; by mail, $1.91. 
The China field has been thoroughly worked, rather over- 
worked in fact, in recent years, yet there was an opportunity 
in a certain direction for something new to be said. This 
was the story that an American physician might tell. Dr. 
Coltman concluded this was his.mission, For years he had 
been reading the journals of the various societies employing 
medical men as missionaries abroad, and so determined to 
go and see China for himself, professionally. This book is 
the result of a brief sojourn in North China, and as might 
be supposed, is of a character fitted more for the use of 
medical men, though much in the volume will interest the 
general reader. Philadelphia Telegraph. 
‘THE CRUISE OF A LAND-YACHT. By Sylvester Bax- 
ter. Illustrated by L. J. Bridgman. 263 pp. Quarto, 
boards, 90 cents; by. mail, $1.09. 

THE REAL JAPAN. Studies of Contemporary Japan- 
ese Manners, Morals, Administration and Politics. 
By Henry Norman. Illustrated from photographs by 
the author. 364 pp. 8vo, $2.25 ; by mail, $3.86. 

This is a most interesting book, and the reader who once 
becomes absorbed in its pages will not readily relinquish its 
perusal until the last chapter is reached. Mr. Norman 
discusses with admirable point and vivacity the domestic life 
of Japan, the journalism of the country, its principles of 
justice and methods of education, arts and crafts in Japan, 
Japanese women, and so on, ending with a prophetic chapter 
on the future of Japan. “The art of Japan,” he writes, 
“ has perhaps more than anything else to do with the question 
of her future, although this is not apparent at first sight. 
But, as has been truly said, “‘ Japan owes the place she holds 
in Occidental esteem to her art, and to her art only.” This 
is at first a hard saying, but the more it is considered the 
truer it will be seen to be. Now, there is no manner of doubt 
that the history of Japanese art for the last twenty years shows 
a marked degradation. And, unless some almost miraculous 


inspiration should arise to arrest this process, there can also 
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be no doubt that each additi.nal step in the direction of 
Western civilization will mean another step in the degradation 
of Japanese art. It was the product of the unique conditions 
of the past; the conditions of the future will be directly 
inimical to it. Indeed, the Japanese are often jealous of 
Western praise of their art, and seem even desirous of hasten- 
ing its natural decay by the quicklime of ri icule and 
critcism.”’ Publishers’ Circular. 
WITH AXE AND ROPE IN THE NEW ZEALAND ALPs. 
By George Edward Mannering, Member of the New 
Zealand Alpine Club. With illustrations. 139 pp. 8vo, 
$2 60; by mail, $2.75. 

Narratives of mountain ascents are much the same all the 
world over, and some of our climbers who now wander 
furthest east appear to endeavor to make them still more so 
by leaving out all enthusiasm and everything local. Mr. 
Mannering does not fall into their fault. He tells his story 
with youthful spirit, and shows an equally keen delight in 
hard climbing and grand scenery. He bubbles over with 
colonialisms, and quotes (and misquotes) Byron and Milton 
—and a third poet, “« Walter,” not Scott, but “ C, Smith ””— 
in the good old fashion. He charges the precipices of the 
Southern Alps with his “ Christ's College flag ’”’ in his hands, 
with the same spirit which made the Eton lad die in South 
Africa with “ Floreat Etona’’ on his lips. He indulges 
freely in old quotations. He might have headed his book 
“Coelum non animum mutant,” for he proves it true of the 
youth of the English race. The book is not too long; the 
descriptions are graphic; and aided bythe numerous, and 
for the most part excellent, illustrations, they make the 
reader thoroughly realize the difficulties and glories of the 
Southern Alps. The map attached shows the immense 
advance lately made in topographical knowledge owing to 
the painstaking exertions of Dr. von Lendenfeld and of a 
Government surveyor, Mr. T. M. Brodrick. Atheneum. 


RELIGION, 

ADVENT IN ST. PAUL'S. Sermons bearing chiefly on 
the two comings of Our Lord. By H. P. Liddon, D. 
D., D.C. L., LL D., Late Canon and Chancellor of 
St. Paul’s. New edition. 613 pp. I2mo, $1.50; by 
mail, $1.63. 

A republication of sermons on the first and second com- 
ing of Christ, first published in August, 1888, republished in 
a cheaper edition in 1889, and now appearing in the latter, 
single volume form. The sermons were widely published 
when they appeared, and they are given in their perma- 
nent form, with careful revision. 

BAXTER’S SECOND INNINGS. Specially reported for the 

School team. By Henry Drummond, F. G. S., 
author of ‘“ Tropical Africa.” 60 pp. Oblong, 16mo, 
50 cents; by mail, 56 cents. 

Even if it were not for the open secret of its authorship, 
this booklet would deserve notice for the novelty of its 
external form and the boldness of its conception. The author 
of “ Natural Law in the Spiritual World,” having reduced 
the doctrines of evolution to a moral allegory, now ventures 
to treat the game of cricket according to the same method. 
It is not difficult to guess which of the players takes the part 
of the demon; but the interest is rather taken out of the 
game when we are told that the captain never lost a match. 
However, the pill is sweetened by quotations from no less 
an authority than Dr. W. G. Grace, though we are not sure 
that all the teachings is such as he would approve. Asa 
means of instruction, we had thought the allegory long ago 
extinct—the last that we remember to have read was called 
“ Agathos.”” But Prof. James Drummond has almost per- 
suaded us that any gewre in literature is capable of being 
brought to life again by earnestness and simplicity. 

Academy. 

“‘ BEAUTIFUL THOUGHTS" FROM HENRY DRUMMOND. 
Arranged by Elizabeth Cureton. 280 pp. Indexed. 
16mo, 60 cents; by mail, 69 cents. 

CHRISTIANITY IN RELATION TO SCIENCE AND 
Morais, By Malcolm MacColl, M. A., Canon Re- 
sidentiary of Ripon and Rector of St. George’s, City of 
London, 346 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.40; by mail, 
$1.54. 
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These lectures on the Apostles’ Creed, taking it up clause 
by clause, were first delivered at Ripon in 1889, They 
rapidly went through two editions. ‘lhis is the third, and is 
prefaced by a long discussion of various criticisms of these 
lectures which attracted great attention at the time of their 
delivery for their clear, simple exposition presenied on a 
basis of modein thought. 

CkITICAL STUDIES IN St. LuKr’s GOSPEL. Its 
Demonology and Ebionitism. By Colin Campbell, D. 
D., Minister of the Parish of Dundee, formerly Scholar 
and Fellow of Glasgow University, author of ‘ The 
First Three Gospels in Greek.’’ Arranged in parallel 
columns, etc. 308 pp. 12mo, $2.25; by mail, $2.39. 

Mr. Campbell’s “ Critical Studies in St. Luke’s Gospel” is 
an expansion of the following syllogism; the Ebionites be- 
lieved in evil spirits and praised poverty; our Lord did the 
same; therefore our Lord was an Ebionite. Here there is 
an undistributed middle term, a fault which Mr. Campbell 
would have avoided if he had started by obtaining a clear 
conception of what Ebionitism really was. The favorite 
Gospel of the Ebionites was, in fact, not St Luke's, but St. 
Matthew’s. Saturday Review. 
DruMMoND's AppRESSES. The Greatest Thing in 

the World. Pax Vobiscum. The Changed Life. 
“ First!”"—A Talk with Boys. How to Learn How. 
308 pp. 16mo, paper, 10 cents; by mail, 17 cents. 

This contains all of Mr. Henry Drummond's addresses, 
except the last one, which is copyrighted under the new law, 
and cannot, therefore, be published without Mr. Drummond's 
consent. 

FELLOWSHIP WITH (HRIST AND OTHER DISCOURSES. 
Delivered on special occasions. By R. W. Dale, LL. 
D., Birmingham, 368 pp. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.51. 
A volume of sermons from Dr. Dale, cf Birmingham, 
England, will at any time command attention. Those which 
compose the present volume are of a peculiarly interesting 
character, as they were all preached on special occasions, 
and in general are a combination of practical endeavor with 
some Christian theme of the highest character. Several of 
them are missionary sermons, as, for example, the first, on 
“ Fellowship with Christ,” and one of the last in the series 
on “ Propitiation,” both topics being discussed fully, and 
then made the basis of a strong missionary appeal. The 
closing sermon, on “ The Divine Life in Man,” is the open- 
ing discourse preached by Ir. Dale, as President, before the 
International Congregational Council in London, last June. 
The very suggestive sermon on ‘Social Science and the 
Christian Faith,” was preached during the meeting of the 
National Association for the promotion of Social Science. 
The sermon on “The Theology of John Wesley,” was 
preached in connection with the celebration of the centenary 
of his death. N. VY. Independent. 
HAPPINESS IN THE SPIRITUAL LIFE; OR, *‘ THE 
SECRET OF THE Lorn.” A series of practical consid- 
erations. By the Rev. William Clavell Ingram, M.A., 
Honorary Canon of Peterborough Cathedral and Vicar 
of S. Mathew’s, Leicester. 347 pp. 12mo, $1.70; by 
mail, $1.83. 

Hoty NAMES. 
Manger and the Cross. 
author of ‘ Footprints of the Saviour.” 
75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 

The title refers to that wonderful list of names applied to 
the Son of Man, in the well-known prophecy, “ For unto 
us a Child is born: unto usa Son is given: and the govern- 
ment shall be upon His shoulder, and His Name shall be 
called Wonderful, Counsellor, the mighty God, the ever- 
lasting Father, the Prince of Peace.” ‘The author has made 
a special study of the five titles. In the appendix he has 
endeavored to emphasize the historic truthfu'ness of the 
person of the Son of Man as revealed in the gospels, and the 
divine character of His life and work. Publishers’ Weekly. 

This volume comes to us from the author of “ Footprints 
of the Savior,” a strong and suggestive book, one of the few 
that one lays down with the desire to read it again and yet 
again. The object of the present volume is different. The 
merit of the book lies in its clear, suggestive and delightfully 


As Interpretations of the Story of the 
By the Rev. Julian K. Smyth, 
203 pp. 12mo, 
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simple exposition. Some of the strongest work in its chap- 
ters will be found in the Appendix. N. Y. Independent. 


Into His MAkveEtous LicuT. Studies in life and 
Belief. By Charles Cuthbert Hall, D. D., Minister of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn, N. Y. 354 
pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

This is a collection of graceful sermons on practical sub- 
jects. ‘The pages are bright, and the reader is canied on 
with the swing of the sentences. The author has an art of 
coining phrases, which, whether they represent thoughts or 
not, do suggest pictures; and his book is printed in a noble 
type, neither too large nor too small, which assists the reading. 


N.Y. Independent. 


Livinc THEOLOGY. By Edward White, Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 225 pp. 1I2mo, go cents; by mail, 
$1.01. 

This volume of sermons by the head of the Church in 
England is sure of a wide circulation. It contains about a 
dozen sermons delivered by his Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury within the last fifieen years or less, on a number 
of the most pressing questions of the day. That they are 
sound and scholarly need not be said, and more, perhaps, 
need not be said now. Thoughtful and reverent, they are 
yet well calculated to meet the inquiring spirit of the age. 

London Bookseller. 


LOVE AND FORGIVENESS. R flect ons suggested by 
“The Greatest Thing in the World.” Translated from 
the German. 48 pp. 12mo, paper, 30 cents; by mail, 
35 ceils. 

Curiosity has been excited regarding the authorship of the 
little cream white pamphlet on ‘ Love and Forgiveness,” 
just published. The fact that the work was inspired 
originally by Henry Drummond’s ‘Greatest Thing in the 
World,” has increased the interest in the book. I am told 
at Little, Brown & Co.’s that to them the author of the 
booklet is unknown. A lady brought the manuscript to the 
publishers, Messrs. Little, Brown & Co., simply informing 
them that it was translated from the German, and on the 
strength of their faith in its ability in itself to attract atten- 
tion, the publishers put the essay in print. Even the trans- 
lator is not known to them. Critic Correspondent. 
Mary OF BetTHANy. A Talk to Christian Young 

Women. [Ly J. R. Miller, D. D., author of “ Silent 
Times,’”’ ‘Come Ye Apart,” etc. 29 pp. 16mo, paper, 
15 cents; by mail, 19 cents. 


SAINTLY WoRKES Five Lenten Lectures. Deliv- 
ered in St. Andrew's, Holborn, March and April, 1878, 
By Frederic W. Farrar, D. D., F. R.S , Canon of West- 
minster, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 207 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

These lenten lectures first appeared in 1878, they were re- 
printed in 1879 and 1884. They deal in a broad, general, 
rhetorical fashion, drawing facts from familiar authorities 
with the martyrs, hermits, monks, and missionaries of the 
church universal and the early Franciscans of the Roman 
communion. 


SERMONS IN MINIATURE FOR EXTEMPORE PREACH- 
ERS. Sketches for every Sunday and Holy Day of the 
Christian Year. By the Rev. Alfred G. Mortimer, D. D., 
Rector of St. Mary's, Castlemon, N. Y., author of 
“Helps to Meditation.” 209 pp. I2mo, $1.35; by 
mail, $1.47. 

If a man is to rivet the attention of his audience, certain it 
is that he must speak without paper. The instances of 
preachers being able to enchain their hearers from written 
discourses are rare. Newman was one. His exquisite Eng- 
lish, his persuasive rhetoric, his style—may we not add, the 
novelty of his doctrines-—-added to his distinct, impassive 
delivery, forced his listeners to listen. But we are not all 
Newmans, and those clergymen who desire to preach extem- 
pore can do no better than possess themselves of Dr. Morti- 
mer’s “sketches.’’ ‘They are pointed, short, suggestive, and 
introduce the subject im a vivid manner which at once fastens 
itself upon the hearer. London Bookseller. 
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STORIES FROM THE BIBLE. Second series. By the 
Rev. Alfred J, Church. With illustrations after Julius 
Schnorr. 256 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 

See review. 

THE ADVERSARY; HIS PERSON, POWER AND PURPOSE. 
A Study in Satanology. By William A. Matson, D. D, 
238 pp. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.12. 

An account of past beliefs in Satan and demoniacal posses- 
sion, gathered from many sources, written under the condi- 
tion that the personal presence of evil spirits in men and 
women is a real phenomenon which may still be witnessed. 





Dr. Matson’s attitude to the various forms of modern dia- 
bolism is unsatisfactory and makes the impression that he 
has surrendered himself to an exaggeration of demonic 
agencies which carries him away with an @ prior? assumption 
of their reality. Hypnotism is, of course, a different subject 
and is not so easily accounted for by remitting it to the class 
of demonic possessions. The facts are by no means as well 
established as Dr. Matson assumes; but if they were it would 
still be an open question whether they did not point more 
dangerously toward a material psychology than toward 
demonic agencies. At all events, we are not yet ready for 
such dogmatic assertion as this (p. 212) : 

« After a hundred years of battling with rebuff, humilia- 
tion and scorn, hypnotism has at length fairly won a recogni- 
tion from philosophers and scientists. It has won this, not 
by argument, but by producing unquestionable facts. It is 
no longer a theory, no longer a mere experiment.” 

N. Y. Independent. 


THE FAITH OF THE GOSPEL. A Manual of Christian 
Doctrine. By Arthur James Mason, B,D., formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Third edition, 
revised. 429 pp. Indexed. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.23. 

The third edition of this book, first issued in 1887. It 
presents a manual of Christian doctrine prepared after work 
in “ missions,” 1n the ritualistic sense, in the most fashionable 
churches in London. It presents the Anglican view, both of 
doctrine, dogma and church rule. 


THe GATE BEAUTIFUL AND OTHER BIBLE READINGS 
FOR THE YOUNG. By Rev. Hugh Macmillan, LI.. D., 
F. R. S. E, author of “ Bible Teachings from Nature,” 
etc. 248 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 

Dr. Macmillan, with rare modesty, characterises these ser- 
monets as “ Bible Talks with the Young”; but they deserve 
a worthier appellation and are fitted for a wider circle of 
readers than those to whom they were originally addressed. 
The bright, pictorial style employed, the abundance of illus- 
tration, the simplicity of language that belongs to these 
“juvenile ’’ discourses, must be read to be thoroughly appre- 
ciated. The subjects of the various “talks” are a study in 
themselves: the Mistletoe Bough, the Ring, the Sparrow, 
Curiosity, the Instinct of Home, and last but not least, as 
befits a Scottish pastor speaking toa Scottish audience—the 
Thistle. Memo me impune lacessit says the motto; .but this 
divine is able to draw from his national emblem other lessons 
than those of touchiness and animosity. London Bookseller. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JOSEPH IN THE LIGHT OF 
EGYPTIAN LORE. By the Rev. H. G. Tompkins, late 
Vicar of Branscombe, author of ‘“ Studies on the Times 
of Abraham,” etc. By-Paths of Bible Knowledge. 
XVII. 192 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

A careful summary of the facts, many of them of recent 
discovery, in regard to the period when the narrative in 
Genesis places Joseph’s coming to Egypt. The book is 
marked by much restraint and is drawn from first sources. 
THE MIRACLES OF MISSIONS; OR, THE MODERN 

MARVELS IN THE History OF MIssIONARY ENTER- 
PRISE. By Arthur T. Pierson. 193 pp. 12mo, 75 
cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

By the term “ Miracles of Missions,’ the author means 
“that in the history of modern missions, there are amazing 
wonders of divine interposition and human transformation 
which admit of no adequate explanation if we deny the 
divine element.’’ He presents a few of these instances to 
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illustrate his meaning, and to help and inspire missionary 
workers. They are taken from mission history all over the 
world. Publishers’ Weekly. 


THE PROGRAMME OF CHRISTIANITY. An Address. 
By Henry Drummond, F.R. 5S. E., F.G.S. 62 pp. 
12mo, 28 cents; by mail, 34 cents. 

A faithful, suggestive and teaching exposition of the inner 
puopose of Christianity of the utmost value to seekers after 
truth. 


THE SON. Bythe Rev. T. Mozley, M. A., formerly 
Fellow of Oriel, author of ‘The Word,” ‘ Remin- 
iscences,” and “ Letters from Rome.” 352 pp. I2mo, 
$1.90; by mail, $2.05. 

Mr. Thomas Mozley, a leader-writer on the London Times, 
and special correspondent,was also a clergyman and university 
lecturer. This volume deals with the problem of Christ’s 
incarnation and mission from the standpoint of a highly 
educated man of the world studying an important historical 
problem, 


VERBUM Crucis’ Being Ten Sermons on the Mys- 
tery and the Words of the Cross, to which are added 
some other Sermons Preached on Public Occasions. By 
William Alexander, D. D., D. C. L., Lord Bishop of 
Derry and Raphoe. With portrait. 192 pp. 12mo, 90 
cents; by mail, $1.01. 

The main feature of the sermons included in this volume 
is their non-combative spirit. It is true that several of them 
have provoked discussion, but it has been contrary to the 
desire of the writer that they should do so. ‘‘ His wish,’’ he 
tells us, “is to deliver his soul; to preach the gospel as he 


‘has received it; to speak peace to the children of God; and 


to hold up Christ crucified and risen, living in His Church, 
and working through His Word and Sacraments, to reflec- 
tive people who, in an age of perplexity, desire to reconcile 
that in them which feels and prays with that which thinks.” 
We believe that all unprejudiced readers will agree that this 
object has been very eloquently and effectually carried out. 
Publishers’ Circular. 
WayMaRKS, 1870-1891. Being discourses, with 
some account of their occasions. “By Henry C. Potter, 
D. D.,LL.D. 383 pp. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.48. 
The sermons in this volume are of a kind which Bishop 
Potter excels in. They do not belong so much in the theo- 
logical class as in that of Christian statesmanship. They 
present broad and noble views of life, duty and of institu- 
tional Christianity, and are just such sermons as might be 
expected from a broad and right minded prelate of Bishop 
Potter’s standing. The occasions which called them out are 
generally described in brief prefaces. Two of them present 
the Bishop’s view of the cathedral question, and make a 
more or less full exposition of a subject which has now be 
come a very practical one to the Episcopal churches of the 
Metropolitan diocese, and on which they are now fully em- 
barked. Among other sermons of great interest we note those 
on the organized work of women, on free churches, on “ The 
American Sunday,”’ and two delightful discourses commem- 
orative of the late John David Wolfe and Adam Norrie. 
N.Y. Independent. 
WHAT THINK YE OF THE CHRIST? 36 pp. I2mo, 
paper, 15 cents postpaid. 
A religious rhapsody in more or less blank verse, succeeded 
by nineteen short poems on religious themes. 


SOCIOLOGY. 


ECONOMIC AND INDUSTRIAL DELusIO\S. A Discus- 
sion of the Case for Protection. By Arthur B. and 
Henry Farquhar. 424 pp. Indexed. I2mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.26. 

Mr. Arthur B. Farquhar is amanufacturer. With the joint 
co-operation of his brother, Mr. Henry Farquhar, a librarian 
in Washington, on the statistics presented, Mr. A. B. Farquhar 
has expanded an address delivered before the Reform Club 
in 1889 into a plea for freer trade and an argument against 
protection. The entire field is carefully covered on lines 
already familiar but with the help of a lucid arrangement. 
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JAPANESE LETTERS. Eastern Impressions of Western 
Men and Manners, as contained in the Correspondence 
of Tokiwara and Yashiri. Edited by Commander 
Hastings Berkeley, R. N., author of “ Wealth and Wel- 
fare.’ 254 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

‘‘ Japanese Letters” is the title of a book by an English 
naval officer, Commander Hastings Berkeley, author of 
“Wealth and Welfare.” The sub-title, printed beneath that 
of the alluring head-piece, is ‘ Eastern Impressions of 
Western Men and Manners, as contained in the Correspon- 
dence of Tokiwara and Yashiri.”” Of course, there is a 
preface, table-of-contents and occasional foot-notes in explana- 
tion of Japanese words; and then an abrupt closing of the 
“‘correspondence”’ (p. 254), with a “note by the editor,” 
which talks about * original,” “translation,” etc. The re- 
puted “ Japanese ’’—whose moulds of thought are taken 
directly out of Zhe Saturday Review of London and The 
Japan Mail of Yokohama—are Tokiwara, a young subject 
of the Mikado traveling in Egypt, and Europe, and Yashiri, 
an old gentleman who remains in Tokio. The traveler is 
youthful and radical, and the stay-at-home conservative. 
Fashions, archeology, philosophy, architecture, dress, food, 
politics, women, etc., are discussed, and the discussions are 
remarkably like those we hear in the European clubs in the 
treaty ports of Japan, while intrinsic proofs of native thought 
are glaringly absent. The thought, as far as there is any 
Oriental thought, is astonishingly like that of Japanese long 
educated in European capitals. As a book of chats by a 
naval officer, whose simulations of Oriental impressions are 
Japanese, exactly as Sullivan’s most English opera entitled 
“The Mikado” is a compound of English thought and 
music trickled out in Japanese costume, coiffure, hairpins and 
the curiosities of archzeology, the book may be commended 
to those who suffer from ennui. Critic. 
RAILWAY RATES AND GOVERNMENT CONTROL. Econ- 

omic questions surrounding these subjects. By Marshall 
M. Kirkman. 354 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.50, post- 
paid. 

THE CUSTOMS AND LORE OF MODFRN GREFCE. Bv 
Rennell Rodd, author of “ Frederick, Crown Prince and 
Emperor,” etc. With seven full-page illustrations by 
Tristram Ellis. 294 pp. 12mo, $2.55; by mail, $2.70. 

Mr. Rennell Rodd, whose position in the English diplo- 
matic service gives him unusual opportunities, while his own 
skill as a poet proves his power of expression, has ga'hered, 
in part from the recognized authorities, German, French and 
Greek and in still larger measure through personal observa- 
tion, the material out of which this careful study in ethnology 
is compiled. It deals with the origins of the present Greek 
nation and its current folk-lore in the widest sense. Mr. 
Rodd’s method is scientific and the work fresh and valuable. 

The author reveals the fresh and independent studies of a 
keen observer, if it cannot be claimed for him that he is a 
discoverer. His notes on village life and lore in Greece are 
full of interesting matter, and well illustrated by Mr. Tristram 


Ellis. Saturday Review, 


SCIENCE. 


A First BoOK OF FLECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 
For the use of Elementary Science and Art and Engi- 
neering Students, and General Readers. By W. Perren 
Maycock, M. Inst. E. E. With original questions, lists 
of apparatus, and complete index. Ruled pages for 
notes. With eighty-four illustrations. |Whittaker’s 
Library of Art, Science, Manufactures and Industry. 
133 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 54 cents; by mail, 59 cents. 

The book is literally elementary, and will serve to interest 
many students in their work by introducing them in a 
friendly way to their text books. The language is happily 
of the simplest, and while the work is in strict accordance 
with the latest accepted ideas, the unhappy reader is not at 
first start bewildered by all kinds of references to ohms, volts, 
and all the other horrors only too common in the jargou of the 
modern electrician. The drawings are excellent also, and 
the book is specially adapted to the wants of students of the 
Science and] Art Department. London Bookseller. 
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ELECTRICITY SIMPLIFIED. The Practice and Theory 
of Electricity. Including a popular review of the 
theory of electricity, with analogies and examples of its 
practical application in every-day life. By T. O’Connor 
Sloane, E. M., Ph. D,, author of “ Home Experiments 
in Science,” etc. Illustrated. 158 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
8 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 

A summary of electrical knowledge brought down to date, 
the subject treated practically and the book carefully indexed. 
ELECTRIC TRANSMISSION HAND-Book. With twenty- 

two illustrations and twenty-seven tables. By F. B. 
Badt, late First Lieutenant Royal Prussian Artillery, 
author of “‘ Dynamo Tenders’ Hand-Book,” etc. First 
edition. 97 pp. 16mo, 80 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

The ‘Electric Transmission Handbook” shows how 
enormously the business in electric motors has increased, for 
it appeals to a special class of readers only, to “agents of 
hydraulic and electric power companies, engineers of power 
transmission stations,’ and motor inspectors. It is not theo- 
retical, but deals with practical problems in transmission, and 
contains numerous tables, formulz and other data for ready 
reference. N. Y. Sun. 
GEOLOGICAL SK#TCHES AT HOME AND ABROAD. By 

Archibald Geikie, LL. D., F. R. S., Director-General of 
the Geological Surveys of the United Kingdom. With 
illustrations. New edition. 332 pp. I2mo, $1.50, post- 
paid. 

Prof. Archibald Geikie has in this volume, which first ap- 
peared in 1882, reprinted fourteen sketches from the Edin- 
burgh Royal Society, the Royal Geographical Society, Vatze, 
Macmillan’s and Good Words. Two are on this country 
(Wyoming and the Yellowstone glaciers) ; five are on Scotch 
geological subjects; the extinct volcanoes of Central France, 
the Puys and the lava nields about them and in Northwest 
Europe, furnish two more, while glacial action in Europe, 
the effect of geology on English history and other subjects 
make up the list. The papers all appeared between 1861 
and 1881 and there are twenty-nine illustrations. 

THE MICROSCOPE AND ITS REVELATIONS. By the 
late William B. Carpenter, C. B., M. D., LL. D., F. R. 
S. Seventh edition. In which the first seven chapters 
have been entirely rewritten and the text throughout re- 
constructed, enlarged and revised. By the Rev. W. H. 
Dallinger, LL. D., F. R. S. With twenty-one plates 
and eight hundred wood engravings. 1099 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo, $5.20; by mail, $5.58. 

‘¢ The Microscope and Its Revelations,” has long been a 
standard work on its subject, and has run through many 
editions. Recently it has been revised and enlarged by W. 
H. Dallinger, a prominent English microscopist. The new 
book—for most of the text is new—treats of all improve- 
ments which have been made in the microscope in recent 
years, and it is remarkably rich in illustrations, there being 
about eight hundred scattered through the thousand pages. 
No other book on the microscope is comparable with this. 

N. Y. Herald. 

THE STORY OF OUR CONTINENT. A Reader in the 
Geography and Geology of North America. For the 
use of schools. By N.S. Shaler, Professor of Geology 
in Harvard College. Illustrated. 290 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, 85 cents, postpaid. 

Prof. Nathaniel Southgate Shaler, Professor of Geology in 
Harvard College, has gathered together as a reading book in 
geography the articles which recently appeared in Scribner’s 
on this continent. They are certain to lead a pupil to think 
in the study of geography, but the number of technical 
terms fit it only for students, at least as far advanced as the 
high school. 

ESSAYS. 

A Stupy IN Gir_ts. By Edmund Smith Middleton. 
288 pp. 121mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 48 cents. 

Mr. Middleton’s “ Study in Girls” is something unique 
and it is a highly creditable piece of work. ‘There are 


seven subjects: “ Faith, a Not Unusual Girl;” “ Annette, a 
Literary Girl;’’? “Suzanne, a Shop Girl;” * Lora, a Stage 
Girl;” “ Grace, a Summer Girl ;”’ 


“ Nellie, a Wayward Girl ;” 
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“« Myone, a Marriageable Girl.”” As long as the author ad- 
heres to narrative and portraiture he is accurate and inter- 
esting, but when he gets to philosophizing he jeopardizes him- 
self. The “Literary Girl” is a clever study, perhaps the 
best in the book, but the general remarks therein concern- 
ing literary women show want of knowledge and lack of per- 
ception, “ Disappointment” has forced no more women than 
men into the profession of letters. N.Y. World. 


Essays ON ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Edmond 


Scherer. Translated by George Saintsbury. With por- 
trait of the author. 309 pp. I12mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.22. 


“Essays on English Literature,’ by Edmond Scherer, is a 
selection from the criticisms of the gifted Frenchman, trans- 
lated by George Saintsbury, who prefaces the volume with a 
sketch of the author's life and literary career. We should 
be reluctant to believe that the translation was really Mr. 
Saintsbury’s if he did not distinctly claim it and comment 
upon it in his preface. He says he has not “ endeavored to 
obliterate the Gallic forms and flavors of the original,’ be- 
lieving it his duty in rendering a foreign language to retain 
‘some gust of its own savor.” We recognize a peculiarly 
un-English savor, though it does not strike us as Gallic, in 
almost every page of the book. We read, for instance, that 
“ Shakespeare went back on his works.’’ Whether the 
Yankee slang phrase, “to go back on,” is known in England 
we cannot say, but we are quite sure that the expression is 
not generally used there in the sense of “revise.” If a 
second edition of the book is called for, we hope that Mr. 
Saintsbury will “go back on” it and endeavor to give us a 
little more “gust’’ of the vernacular savor, even at some 
sacrifice of the Gallic forms and flavors of the ouiginal. 

Critic. 

Some space has been given in this work to the life of each 
author, and as they are all contemporaries, an anecdote of 
the one will bring in the names of two or three others. Mr. 
Saintsbury, in a critical but unprejudiced way, comments 
upon the character and work of each writer, praising warmly 
where praise is due, and not hesitating to condemn where 
condemnation seems just. Sydney Smith, Hazlitt, J.eigh 
Hunt, Peacock, De Quincey and Praed are among those 
chosen as subjects for the critic’s pen. Boston Transcript. 


FRoM WITHIN. By Palmer Hoxie. 97 pp. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 
This new edition includes, without change, the essays 
previously published, “ Days as They Pass,” ‘* The Ideal,” 
3ooks,”’ “A Word About Genius,” “The Fetich of Pas- 
sion,” “ Friends,”’ and two poems on Whitman and Omar. 


HOMILIES OF SCIENCE. By Dr Paul Carus. 217 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.50, postpaid. 

“ Homilies of Science,”’ by the editor of the Ofer Court, 
is a collection of editorials, mostly on phases of religious 
thought, which first appeared in the author’s paper. The 
‘““science’’ implied by the title consists in the method 
through which the topics are treated. While profes-ing 
devotion to all the essence of religion, and urging the 
practice of all Christian virtues, the author attacks dogma 
with the pitiless persistency of the positivist, and leaves little 
behind him but fragments. Yet many of his articles might 
appear without criticism in the most orthodox church week- 
lies and magazines; one in particular, on “The Hu ger 
After Righteousness,’ might be read from any Christian 
pulpit as a sermon, while the papers on “ Sexual Ethics,” 
*‘ Monogamy and Free Love” and “ Morality and Virtue” 
will astonish the very large class who imagine that rejection 
of dogma tends to subversion of morals, This is a good 
book for those who want to know what unbelievers really 
believe. N.Y. Ierald. 

The author does not conceive of his position as in conflict 
with Christianity as such, nor with Mohammedanism as such, 
nor Buddhism. He avows himself the apostle of a new 
undogmatic humanitarian Christianity, for which his dream 
is that it is to be one with all truth. The examination we 
have made of his book does not indicate much progress to- 
ward the undogmatic realization of this illusion. 


N. Y. /ndependent. 
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On HEROES, HERO WORSHIP AND THE HEROIC IN 


History. By Thomas Carlyle. 286 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

A neat, well-printed edition of Carlyle’s lectures, from his 
corrected editions, with its somewhat inadequate index, 

Six JosHUA REYNOLDs’s DiscourRSEs. Edited with 
notes and an historical and biographical introduction. 
By Edward Gilpin Johnson. With illustrations. 373 pp. 
12mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.04. 

The twenty half-tone reproductions from Sir Joshua’s own 
pictures form a curious commentary on the text. Sir Joshua’s 
theories of generalization and the “ grand style” are of the 
eighteenth century, and are very much shop-worn and out of 
date at present; but he was a painter as well as a theorist, 
and his discourses are full of shrewd remarks and admirable 
advice. ‘The struggle in him of temperament with education 
—of the painter’s love for the concrete and the particular 
with the philosopher's theoretical admiration for the abstract 
and the general—make him very interesting reading, and, 
perhaps, not unprofitable at this day, when his misunder- 
standing of Michael Angelo, Raphael, and the Greeks can 
do little harm, and may serve to interest the art student in 
those immortal masterpieces which innumerable modern 
“ movements ’’ are too likely to push out of our sight. The 
introduction and notes are sufficient, and the book is neatly 
printed. N. Y. Post. 


THE New WorLD AND THE NEw Book. An Address 
delivered before the Nineteenth Century Club of New 
York City, January 15, 1891. With kindred essays. 
By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 239 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.21. 

See review. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


A GUIDE TO GREEK TRAGEDY. For English readers. 
By Lewis Campbell, M. A., LL. D., Professor of Greek 
in the University of St. Andrews; author of “ “éschylus 
in English Verse,’ ‘‘ Sophocles in English Verse,”’ etc 
Students’ series. 335 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

This little book is a companion volume to “ Sophocles in 

English Verse,’ 1883, and “ /Eschylus in English Verse,”’ 

1891, by the same author. It is a study of the Greek 

Tragedies which has the needs of students of the English 

Tragedies in mind, and which will prove an important aid 

to all whose enjoyment of Shakespeare depends on their 

getling some adequate measure of his genius. The general 
reader can hardly ask anything better for his purpose than 
the observations on what is Tragedy—* Conditions of Repre- 
sentation,” ‘ Conversational and Lyric Elements,” ‘ Dra- 
matic Construction,” etc. The chapters on Aiéschylus, 

Sophocles and Euripides are an excellent introduction to the 

great Greek Tragedies. N. Y. Independent. 

INTRODUCTORY STUDIES IN GREEK ART, By Jane E. 
Harrison, author of “ Mythology and Monuments of 
Ancient Athens,’ etc. With maps and _ illustrations. 
310 pp. 12mo, $1.70; by mail, $1.86, 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


Annuaire Genealogique, 
Cent-Vingt Neu- 
16mo, $2.25; by 


ALMANACH DE GOTHA. 
Diplomatique et Statistique, 1892. 
viéme Année. 1279 pp. Indexed. 
mail, $2.36. 

The four portraits are of minor yet not unimportant per- 
sonages—the Queen Dowager and Regent of Holland, the 
new Grand Duke and Duchess of Luxembourg, and Charles, 
Prince of Isenberg-Birstein; the selection of this group 
having been determined by the death of the King of Holland, 
William III. In the ceaseless overhauling of this ancient 
annual, what is to be particularly noticed this year is the 
extension of the information as to consulates. In addition to 
the names and stations of consuls-general and consuls, the 
places at which vice-consuls and consular agents are estab- 
lished are completely given. In bulk, the “Almanach” is 
larger than ever before. NV. ¥. Post. 


* suggestive. 
Dd. 
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HAZELL'S ANNUAL FOR 1892. <A Cyclopedic Record 
of Men and Topics of the Day. Containing above 3500 
concise and explanatory articles, on every topic of current 
political, social, biographical and general interest referred 
to by the press and in daily conversation. Revised to 
November 30, 1891. Seventh year of issue. 726 pp. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.27. 

“ Hazell’s”’ is now in its seventh year and appears enlarged. 
It is the best annual cyclopzdia published for all except 
American subjects, on which it is extremely deficient. On 
the rest of the world, and England in particular, it is invalu- 
able. 

INFANTRY DRILL REGULATIONS, UNITED STATFS 
Army. Adopted October 3, 1891. 324 pp. With 
appendix. 16mo, leather, 60 cents; by mail, 67 cents. 

The infantry drill regulations which have superseded 
Upton in the United States Army, and which were adopted 
October 3, 1891. 

WHITTAKER’S CHURCHMAN’S ALMANAC. The Pro- 
testant Episcopal Almanac and Parochial List for the 
Year of Our Lord 1892. Thirty-eighth year. 352 pp. 
12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 

WoMEN’S THOUGHTS FOR WOMEN. Chosen and 
arranged by Rose Porter. 32mo, 40 cents; by mail, 45 
cents. 

Selections from various authors for each month of the 
year. For January, Mrs. Browning’s works have been 
culled; for February, George Eliot’s; fur March, Adelaide 
A. Proctor; for April, Charlotte Bronté, and so on. Bound 
in white and silver, Publishers Weekly. 


AMUSEMENTS. 

DUPLICATE WHIsT. Its Rules and Methods of Play. 
Being a full description of the new and scientific game 
which equalizes the strength of opposing hands, thus 
reducing the element of luck toa minimum. By John 
T. Mitchell. With appendix of laws, leads and in- 
ferences of the modern game. I10 pp. 16mo, 60 cents; 
by mail, 66 cents. 

‘* Duplicate Whist” gives an intelligent account of the 
variant forms of that increasingly popular form of the game, 
and adds, in an appendix, the code of rules adopted by the 
First American Whist Congress, together with a summary of 
the “ Leads and Inferences of Modern Whist.”” 4. Y. Post. 
HELEN POTTER'S IMPERSONATIONS. By Helen Potter. 

Illustrated. 239 pp. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.62. 

There is a good deal of intelligent and earnest attempt in 
this book to be of service to students of dramatic art. Some 
of the author’s suggestions will be found both helpful and 
We doubt whether anything short of the phon 
ograph will ever succeed in such minute renderings as the 
author attempts in this volume by an elaborate system of 
diacritical and inflexional marks. N. Y. Independent. 
THE GENTLEMENS’ HaND BOOK ON POKER By 

“ Florence.’’ With portrait of the author. 195 pp. 
16mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 

The late W. J. Florence in the last summer of his life 
wrote a careful account of the game of poker, added to it 
Mr. Schenck’ rules, Mr. Proctor’s essays on its chances, and 
a number of poker stories. These make up the book now 
published, which is printed with neat elegance and is illus- 
trated by diagrams of hands. 

This book is the result of a wager made by the avthor in 
England’ last August to the effect that he could prepare 
a manual of the game within four weeks. The dainty little 
volume is in every respect a creditable performance. 


Philadelphia Press. 
POETRY. 


ASHES AND INCENSE. Poems by Waitman Barbe. 
158 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 

PHIDIAS AND OTHER Poems. By Frank W. Gun- 
saulus. 89 pp. 12mo, white and gold, 90 cents; by 
mail, 96 cents. 

The titular poem, a monologue to Aspasia, is strongly 
written and abounds in fine lines. Other noteworthy pieces 
are * Waterloo’ “ The Day,’ “A Memory,” and * Con- 
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traries.” Here is a striking stanza from the last-named 


poem : 
A nameless care as old as time sat regent on the face of 
youth ; 
A nascent of glory like a dawning quickened in the eye 
of age; 


Dark wrong embraced the white-robed right and error 
crowned the brow of truth; 

Then One who breathed eternity called changeful earth 

His heritage. Philadelphia Press. 


Poems. By William Edward Hartpole Lecky. 128 pp. 
16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 
See review. 


SELECTED POEMS OF ROBERT Burns. With anintro- 
duction by Andrew Lang. 223 pp. 16mo, $1.50; by 
mail, $1.60. 

The text of these selections, which cover the better body and 
subtance of Burns’ work, is from the Kilmarnock and other 
early editions and issues, the peculiarities of printing being 
preserved. Where Burns changed a coarse line for one less 
coarse, the latter has been substituted, but this is the only 
expurgation save by the omission of entire poems, like “ Holy 
Willie’s Prayer.”’ 

SonGs OF DouBT AND DREAM. (Poems). By Edgar 
Fawcett. 311 pp. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.64. 

Mr. Fawcett’s new book of poems may be said in many 
ways to verify the promise of the three poetical volumes 
which have preceded it, namely, “Fantasy and Passion,’’ 
“Song and Story’? and “ Romance and Revery.” If less 
uniformly picturesque in treatment than either of the aforesaid 
three, it is more thoughtful and more philosophic, and 
possesses a strong human interest. Publishers’ Weekly. 

Mr. Fawcett has reason to be a good deal prouder of his 
poetry than of some of his novels. The solemnity, the 
gloom, the artificialities of diction appear in these verses just 
as they do in his prose stories, but they have a right to be 
here. This is the proper place for them, and many of these 
poems are dramatic, sonorous, absorbing, and moving. ‘ The 
Other Side of the Moon” is a poem to astonish anybody 
who has known Mr. Fawcett only by such a production as, 
say, ‘‘ A New York Family.” N. Y. Sun. 


THE FEAST OF THE VIRGINS AND OTHER POEMS. By 
H. L. Gordon. With frontispiece portrait, and illustra- 
tions. 366 pp. 8vo, $1.20; by mail, $1.45. 

Mr. H. L, Gordon, now of Minneapolis, has lived in the 
Northwest, and many of the poems deal with Indian inci- 
dent and legend, “ Pauline’’ is a long autobiographic poem 
of service in the war. The shorter poems have generally 
appeared in newspapers and elsewhere. 


THE TEMPTING OF THE KiNG. A Study of the Law. 
In three parts. By William Vincent Byars. 53 pp. 
16mo, paper, 25 cents, postpaid. 

These poems in blank verse, with four lyrics interspersed, 
tell the story of David’s love for Bathsheba, Uriah’s death 
and Nathan’s rebuke. The lyrics, in whole or in part para- 
phrase Psalms, and the language of Scripture, is closely 
followed at many points in the verse, 


Unrest. By Mme. Higgins-Glenerne (Lida Lewis 
Watson). 227 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 

There must be conceded to Mme. Higgins-Glenerne the 
possession of exceeding skill in the making of musical 
rhymes. This is not unstinted praise, however; her very 
facility seriously interferes with the sense of her verse. 
Pieces there are in the volume which throb with a genuine 

passion, but most of them are deplorably artificial. 
Philadelphia Press. 


WatcHworps. From John Boyle O'Reilly. Edited 
by Katherine E. Conway. With portrait and illustra- 
tions. 60 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 95 cents. 

Miss Katherine E. Conway has gathered striking extracts 
from the late Mr. John Boyle O’Reilly’s prose and poetry, 
prefaced it with an eulogy and added a colored portrait of 
the poet, and vignette illustrations of his life. The whole 
makes a personal memorial rather than a mere record of the 
man or mere extracts from his works. 
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FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


A MIsstnc MILLION; OR, THE ADVENTURES OF 
LouIs BELGRAVE. By Oliver Optic. Illustrated. All- 
Over-the World series, 327 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.03. 

The first volume of a new series for boys; it is properly 
the introduction to several stories. the character of which |is 
indicated by the general title of the series. In it is shown 
how Louis Belgrave becomes a millionaire at sixteen, and is 
so provided with plenty of money for extensive travel all 
over the habitable globe. Publishers Weekly. 


BAREROCK; OR, THE ISLAND OF PEARLS. By 
Henry Nash. Illustrated by Lancelot Speed. 411 pp. 
12mo, $1.50, postpaid. 

This is a story of the “ Robinson Crusoe” kind. Two 
boys are shipwrecked, and thrown on a rocky islet some- 
where in the South Atlantic. Here they make themselves 
fairly comfortable, thanks to the ingenuity of the better 
educated of the two. They distil water, they store up food, 
they plant wheat and maize. Even when their habitation is 
wrecked by a tornado, they contrive not only to survive the 
disaster but to get some advantage out of it. Finally, they 
store up for themselves future wealth by fishing for pearl- 
oysters. When this part of the plot has been sufficiently 
worked, a party of savages appear on the scene, and the lads 
are captured; but, thanks to the hypnotic power which one 
of them exercises on the priest, who is his chief enemy, and 
to the judicious use of the dynamite which had been one of 
the pair's possessions on the island, they contrive to pre- 
serve their lives. In the end, of course, they escape, taking 
their treasure with them, with a girl, the daughter of an 
Englishwoman, who is the priestess of the tribe. This is a 
good story, with some ingenious varieties introduced into the 
stock materials. Spectator. 


Moonrotk. A True Account of the Home of Fairy 
Tales. By Jane G. Austin. Illustrated by W. J. Lin- 
ton. 205 pp. 8vo, 90 cents; by mail $2.20. 

A reprint of fairy stories first published in 1874, and now 
published with processed illustrations in-tint and color. 


STORIES OF Many LANDs. By Grace Greenwood, 
author of “‘ History of My Pets,” “ Stories of My Child- 
hood,”’ etc. With new illustrations by J. H. Boston. 
New edition, revised and enlarged by the author. 340 pp. 
12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 

Grace Greenwood (Mrs. Sarah J. Lippincott) first pub- 
lished these children’s stories in 1866, and they have often 
appeared since, holding their ground for their healthy sim- 


plicity. They now appear with illustrations and her portrait. 
FICTION. 
A Doc oF FLANDERS. A Christmas story. By 


Louisa de la Ramée ( Ouida.’’) Illustrated. 
8vo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

A reprint, with many illustrations, of Ouida’s (Mdle. de la 

Ramée) pathetic story cf a dog and boy, who die at last for- 


saken, abandoned and frozen, before Rubens’ great picture. 


A Nortu Country Comepy. By M_ Betham Ed- 
wards. Lippincott’s Series of Foreign Novels. 347 pp. 
12m6, 90 cents; by mail. $1.04, 

The plot of this amusing story hinges on the circumstance 
that a Mrs. De Robert, a somewhat eccentric lady in the 
north of England, who is anxious to dispose of her late 
husband’s property, advertises for the next-of-kin, and to 
accelerate their appearance hints that they will find something 
totheir advantage. Several claimants for the position turn, up, 
including two maiden ladies, an American doctor and his 
father, and a Jesuit priest; and it is from their various char- 
acteristics and the results of their acquaintance with one 
another that the story gains its chief interest. Probably for 
some readers it will scarcely prove sufficiently vigorous in 
tone and conception, but for those who can appreciate the 
more delicate touches of character-portrayal it will have 
many attractions. Publishers’ Circular. 


94 pp- 
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A PINCH OF EXPERIENCE. By L. B. Walford, author 
of “ The Havoc of a Smile,” etc. 202 pp. Lovell’s 
Westminster series. I2mo, paper, 25 cents; by mail, 
27 cents. 

An excellent story for elder girls. Rhoda Lupton, the 
only child of wealthy parents, residing in the country, begins 
to weary of the monotony of home. She longs for a change 
in London, where are certain relatives of whom her father 
and mother disapprove The wilful and spoiled girl gains 
her point, however, and spends some time amongst the “ vul- 
gar ”’ folks of Cleveland Square. In the end the truth dawns 
upon her that the wishes of parents, and their knowledge of 
the susceptibility of young people to baneful influence, claim 
a fuller recognition than she had been inclined to bestow. 
Thus her “ pinch of experience,” though painful, as readers 
will find, was decidedly profitable. Mis. Walford has a 
swiftly-flowing style ; and without sensation or mystery, or 
any commonplace sentimentalism, she contrives in this vol- 
ume to entertain and to invigorate her gentle readers. 

London Bookseller. 


ROMANCE. By ‘The Deacon.” 
201 pp. I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by 


A REPORTER'S 
Globe Library. 
mai!, 22 cents. 

The story, with embellishments, of a college graduate who 
becomes a reporter on the St. Louis Globe- Democrat, a Wash- 
ington correspondent, and then goes abroad. 


A ROSE OF A HUNDRED LEAves. A Love Story. By 
Amelia E. Barr, author of “ Friend Olivia,’’ “ The Bow 
of Orange Ribbon,’”’ etc, Illustrated. 328 pp. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.03. 

Aspatria Anneys was a Daleswoman who became the wife of 
Sir Ulfar Fenwick. After marriage Lady Fenwick endeavors to 
gain the culture and refinement which she discovers she lacks 
to fulfill her husband’s ideal. Her methods and results are 
the substance of the novel, Beautifully bound and _ illus- 
trated in vignette style. Publishers Weeekly. 


A STRANGE ELOPEMENT. By W. Clark Russell, 
author of “ A Sailor’s Sweetheart,” etc. With illustra- 
tions by W. H. Overend. 208 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 87 cents. 

In “ A Strange Elopement”’ the author has given us a 
romantic story of a voyage in a sailing ship, thirty years ago, 
from London to Calcutta, when the road to the East lay by 
way of the Cape of Good Hope, of a lover who followid 
his sweetheart, unknown to her or her stern old father, and 
how the two succeeded in leaving the ship in mid-ocean and 
being picked up by a passing vessel and carried to New 
York. There is a deal of action in the story. Captain 
Swift, the supposed narrator, tells it in a very interesting 
way, and the romance which surrounds the two chief char 
acters is likely the tale will be read with interest by all who 
“love a lover.” Philadelphia Record. 
An AUTOMATIC WIFE. A novel of the new code of 

honor. In three parts. By W. H. Ballou, author of 
“A Ride on a Cyclone,” “ The Bachelor Girl,’ ‘“ The 
Upper Ten,” etc. Including two chapters with the 
only authorized biography of Christine Nilsson (La 
Comtesse de Casa Miranda). With portraits. The 
Ideal series. 281 pp. 12mo, 45 cents; by mail, 
47 cents, 

Aunt Patty's SCRAP-BAG. Full of quaint savings 
and homely advice. By Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz. 
Peterson’s Series of Choice Fiction. 322 pp. 12mo, 
paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 


FoR THE DEFENCE. By B. L. Farjeon, author of 
‘““The Mystery of M. Felix,’’ “ Toilers of Babylon,” 
etc. Authorized edition. 301 pp. Lovell’s Inter- 
national series. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
42 cents. 


For THE OLD SAKE'S SAKE. Bvy Alan St. Aubyn. 
author of “ A Fellow of Trinity,” “ Trollope’s Dilemma,” 
etc. Rialto series. 230 pp. I2mo, paper, 40 cents ; 
by mail, 42 cents. 

A conventional novel of English life in the current days, 
combining a murder trial and a love story. 
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INDIAN IDyLs. By an Idle Exile, author of ‘‘ By a 
Himalayan Lake,” “In Tent and Bungalow,” “In 
the Mutiny Days,” etc. Cassell’s Sunshine series. 
314 pp. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

A collection of good short stories, written by a woman, 
and with the Indian setting made familiar by Kipling’s. With 
more of romance, however. 

KaTE THURSTON'S CHAUTAUQUA CIRCLE. By'Mrs. 
Mary H. Field, 227 pp. 12mo, 85 cents; by mail, 96 
cents. 

A story of the growth of the C. L. S.C. in San Benito, 
California, under the interest inspired by Miss Thurston, a 
school-teacher, whose little love affair ends happily with the 
book. 


LovE or Money. A novel. By Katharine Lee (Mrs. 
Henry Jenner), author of “A Western Wildflower,” 
‘In London Town,” ** An Imperfect Gentleman,’ etc. 
380 pp. Appletons’ Town and Country Library. I2mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 85 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
42 cents. 

Mr. Isaacs. A Tale of Modern India. By F. Marion 
Crawford, author of ‘* Doctor Claudius,’’ “ Zoroaster,” 
“ A Roman Singer,” etc. With portrait of the author. 
320 pp. New edition. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 89 
cents. 

Ten years ago “ Mr, Isaacs” gave Mr. Francis Marion 
Crawford his reputation. It now appears in a new edition 
with his portrait. 

Mrs. Dine’s JEweLs. A Mid-Atlantic Romance. 
By W. Clark Russell, author of “‘ An Ocean Tragedy,” 
“ My Danish Sweetheart,” etc. Illustrated. 160 pp. 
Harper's Franklin Square Library. 1I2mo, paper, 40 
cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

The action of the story takes place on a sailing ship forty 
years ago. A newspaper paragraph which told how Mrs. 
Dines, the wife of a millionaire Australian squatter, had pur- 
chased a diamond necklace for a fabulous sum in London, 
and was returning to Australia in the ship Southern Cross, 
forms the basis on which the author has built up his story. 
A plot is formed to steal the jewels, and two adventurers, a 
man and a woman, take passage on the ship to carry out the 
plan. How they at first succeed and are afterwards foiled 
need not be told, for this would detract from the reader’s 
pleasure in following out the workings of a very ingeniously 
constructed plot. The characters in the story are strongly 
individualized, and there are many of those stirring sea pic- 
tures in the sketching of which the author is a master. 

Philadelphia Record. 

O'ER RAIL AND CROSS-TIES WITH GRIPSACK. A 
compilation on the Commercial Traveller. By George 
L. Marshall. With portrait of the author. 346 pp. 
I2mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.14. ; 

A collection of stories relating to commercial travellers on 
the road, with short essays. 

Out OF EpEN. By Dora Russell, author of ‘‘A Fatal 
Past,” etc. 314 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents; 
Lovell’s International series, paper, 45 cents; by mail, 
47 cents. 

Miss Dora Russell, an English novelist, follows in this 
story her usual track, lays the scene in English life, mostly 
rural, upper and middle-class, tells the story chiefly in dia- 
logue and has an involved plot. The story opens with a 
suicide and ends with a wedding. 
Pretry MIcHAL. By Maurus Jokai. 

shine series. 332 pp. I2mo, paper, 40 cents ; 
42 cents. 

RODGER LATIMER'S MISTAKE. A novel. 
rine Donelson. 378 pp. 12mo, So cents; 
cents. 

A novel of current American life, crude, but with signs of 
originality and power, extreme in its views and unconven- 
tional, though truthful in its statements. 

Str ANTHONY'S SECRET; OR A FALSE PosITION By 

Adeline Sergeant, author of “ Jacobi’s Wife,” ** Under 

False Pretenses.”” Broadway series. 528 pp. 12mo, 

paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 


Cassell's Sun- 
by mail, 


By Katha- 
by mail, 92 
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A Scotch marriage to a woman far his inferior socially, 
was the secret of Sir Anthony’s life. After the poor woman 
dies her two children live in Sir Anthony’s house, and are 
supposed by some to be his wards, by others his illegitimate 
children. A second marriage to a woman of position, from 
whom he preserves his secret, complicates matters, and after 
her own children are born and she begins to suspect her boy 
may rot inherit the title, she does not hesitate to poison Sir 
Anthony. Publishers’ Weekly. 


THE BACHELOR OF SALAMANCA. Translated from 
the French of A. R. Le Sage. By James Townsend. 
With photogravure illustrations. 400 pp. I12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.25. 

A reprint from plates somewhat worn of Le Sage’s novel, 
the early beginning of French fiction in the seventeenth 
century. The translation is accurate, but stiff. 


THE BARONESS. A Dutch Story. By Frances Mary 
Peard, author of “The Country Cousin,” “ Madame’s 
Granddaughter,” etc. 278 pp. Harper’s Franklin 
Square Library. 1I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 
cents. 

THE BRETHREN OF Mount ATLAS. Being the first 
part of an African Theosophical Story. By Hugh E. 
M. Stutfield, F. R. G. S., author of “El Maghreb;’ 
“Twelve Hundred Miles’ Ride Through Morocco.” 
313 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

Mr. E. M. Stutfield gained his local acquaintance with 
Morocco in a trip of some 1200 miles across it from north 
to south. This gives the local color which appears in this 
story, in which the customary theosophical theories are made 
the basis of a love story, which is told somewhat clumsily. 
THE DUCHESS OF POWSYLAND, By Grant Allen, 

author of “The Tents of Shem,’ ‘ Mamie’s Choice,” 
etc. 353 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

Mr. Allen's latest story is admirably constructed and very 
well told. His style is not romantic or suggestive enough to 
send the excitement of such a plot as he has here conceived 
to fever heat, but the plot itself is novel and imaginative, 
and the trial of the Duchess for murder is a remarkably good 
piece of robust, straightforward descriptive fiction. It must 
be confessed, however, that the Duchess could not possibly 
have paid the innocent visit to a former lover on which the 
story turns. Philadelphia Times. 
THE FLIGHT OF THE SHADOW. By George Mac- 

Donald, author of “Malcolm,” “ Annals of a Quiet 
Neighborhood,” etc. Appletons’ Town and Country 
Library. 297 pp 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents; 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

“ The Flight of the Shadow ”’ is in its author’s more pleas- 
ing style—in other words, it has little or nothing to do with 
ghosts or second sight. The “shadow” is a creature of 
flesh and blood—a very able and bad woman, who casts a 
shadow over many lives until her influence is destroyed by a 
series of incidents quite as startling as any that can be found 
in highly popular melodramas, ‘There is a pleasing pair of 
lovers and many other interesting people, about whom the 
author lingers so aflectionately and skilfully as to make a 
very entertaining book—one which will recall the features 
which first made Mr MacDonald prominent in the world of 
fiction, and earned for him a liking which none of his occa- 
sional vagaries have been able to dispel. N. Y. Herald. 
THE History oF Davip Grieve. By Mrs. Hum- 

phry Ward, author of “Robert Elsmere.” 576 pp. 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, go cents. 

THE LitTLe MINISrER, By J. M. Barrie. author of 
“ A Window in Thrums,” etc. Lovell’s International 
series. 310 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents, 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

Ser review. 


THE Lost CoLony. Bv James F, Raymond. 413 pp. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 
The narrative turns on the fortunes of a Southern family, 
who pass through a startling succession of fortunes and 
changes of lot. With their fate is also bound up that of a 


young officer in the army, who distinguishes himself by his 
bravery. 


This history gives an opportunity for the introduc- 
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tion of some admirable descriptions «f Southern life. The 
most novel scenes of the book are laid on the desert island, 
and centre round the account of the “ Lost Colony,” a his- 
tory so astonishing as to suggest the belief that this part of 
the novel has, as the author intimates, some foundation in 
fact. Publishers’ Weekly. 

THE Mysterious BEGGAR. A novel tounded on 
facts. The story of a crime tolerated by the com. 
munity, the penalty for which, by statute, is ‘‘ Three 
years”’ in the State’s prison. Written with a desire to 
interest all, but especially members of charitable and 
reformatory organizations. By the author of ‘ System 
in the Distribution of Relief,’ “* Method in the Ameliora- 
tion of the Condition of the Poor,” etc. Illustrated. 
450 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 

A rambling story of pauper and criminal life in Brooklyn, 
with much description of the fouler side of crime and 
beggary, which is intended to show the evil worked by 
indiscriminate charity. 

‘}HE PRINCESS ROUBINE. A_ Kussian Story. By 
Henry Gréville. Translated from the French by George 
D. Cox, 222 pp. I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 
cents. 

THE Story OF GoTTLiFB. By William F Warren, 
President of Boston University. With frontispiece. 48 
pp. 16mo, 60 cents, postpaid. 

This simple tale describes the struggle of a refined young 
German for the true ideal of life. He seeks it in learning, he 
gropes for it in the monastery, he strives to grasp it while he 
rides over the hills of Palestine; finally it dawns upon him 
as he lies ill in the humble cottage of a missionary high up 
in the Lebanon Mountains. The book is full of the great 
truths of life and love. Publishers Weekly. 
THROUGH THE RED-LITTEN WINDOWS, AND THE 

Op River House. By Theodor Hertz-Garten. The 
Unknown Library. 162 pp. Oblong 16mo, 40 cents; 
by mail, 46 cents. 

WHERE TOWN AND Country MEFT. By Mis. Al- 
fred Baldwin, author of *‘ The Story of a Marriage.”’ 300 
pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. F 

It will be difficult to find a simpler story, or one more deli- 
cately conceived, than Mrs. Baldwin's, ‘* Where Town and 
Country Meet.’’ It is in the nature of an idyl which alter- 
nates between the squalid town and the open country, and 
depicts the love of an honest farmer and pure minded dress 
maker, who had both been previously jilted. If a plot of this 
kind does not alarm the novel reader in search of a romance, 
he will certainly have no regret in sending for the book and 
reading it. Atheneum. 
WITH EpGe Toots. By Hobart Chatfield Taylor. 

315 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 

The marden effort in the domain of fiction of a Chicago 
writer. The scene is laid in Chicago and New York, among 
the fashionable people of the two cities, and is not at all 


complimentary to their manners or morals. 
Publishers Weekly. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH FRANCE AND 
Iraty. By Laurence Sterne Illustrated by Stanley 
L. Wood. The “Aldine” edition. 207 pp. 12mo, $1.50; 
by mail, $1.63. Edition on large paper limited to 100 
copies, $4.80; by mail $4.97. 

The paper and type are of admirable quality, as is the rule 
with regard to the volumes issued for the publishers from the 
Chiswick Pre-s, Mr. Wood’s talents as an illustrator of 
books are favorably displayed in this pretty book. His 
drawings of the little French Captain, the “ Fille de Cham- 
bre,’”’ Maria, not to speak of the Monk, are all excellent. 

Saturday Review. 
A TREATISE ON Wispom. By Pierre Charron. Para- 
phrased by Myrtilla H. N. Daly. With an introduction 
by Marcus Benjamin. 199 pp. 16mo, go cents; by mail, 
99 cents. 

Montaigne and Charron were friends; the latter was a 
skeptical priest who fell somewhat in 10 Montaigne’s manner 
and wrote some remarkable works, the best of which was 
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entitled De La Sagesse. 
the wit, wisdom and fine philosophical coruscations of the 
old Frenchman are very fairly set forth and with commend- 


In the little book now before us 


able abbreviation. An outline portrait of Charron faces the 
title-page, and there is a concise biographical introduction. 
N. Y, Independent. 
My Leper FRIENDS. An Accountof Peisonal Work 
among Lepers, and of their Daily Life in India. By 
Mrs. M. H. Hayes. With a chapter on Leprosy, by 
Surgeon-Major G. G. Maclaren, M. D. Illustrated, 
127 pp. 12mo, $1.05; by mail, $1.15. 

Mrs. M. H. Hayes, the wife of the editor of a sporting 
paper in Calcutta, began three years ago work among the 
lepers and has raised a fund for their care. With great 
simplicity this book, whose proceeds go to the leper fund, 
tells the story of her labors. 


PHYSICAL BEAUTY. How to Obtain and How to Pre- 
serve It. By Annie Jenness Miller, With illustrations by 
May R. Kern, and frontispiece portrait of the author. 
246 pp. I2mo, white and gilt, $1.50; by mail, $1.66. 

There are about two hundred and fifty pages of this book, 
but all teach the same lesson—to be beautiful a woman must 
be healthy. Many are heavily handicapped at the start, and 
no amount of physical care and exercise can change irregular 
features, but bright eyes, clear complexion and grace of mo- 
tion and manner will make any woman more attractive than 

a born beauty who neglects the laws of the human physique. 

One of the author’s paragraphs deserves the attention of all 

women at this season of the year: “I have frequently tried 

this experiment on a very cold day, when my furnace and 
grates seemed incapable of producing the necessary warmth, 
of opening the windows all around, top and bottom, two 

rooms at atime, to get a current of air, and have, after a 

clean sweep, which rid the house of all lurking impurities, 

been rewarded by a deliciously warm and grateful atmosphere.” 

The illustrations by May R. Kern, are quite attractive and 

outwardly the book is handsomely bound in white, with a 

cover daintily ornamented in gold and silver. 

N.Y. Herald. 


PICTURES OF TRAVEL, 1823—1826. 1828. By Hein- 
rich Heine. In two volumes 400-470 pp. The 
works of Heinrich Heine, translated by Charles Godfrey 
Leland (Hans Breitmann). 12mo, $2.60; by mail, 
$2.84. 

Mr. Leland’s translation dates as far back as 1855, long 
enough ago for Heine himself to have heard of it and ex- 
pressed his gratification at the event. “ A piece of good 
news that I forgot to communicate to you the other day,” he 
writes to his publisher, Mr. Calmann-Levy, about six months 
before his death. ‘ An English translation of the Retsedilder 
which has appeared in New York nas met with an enormous 
success.” It was this famous work which, thirty years be- 
fore, had raised its author to a pinnacle of fame in the world 
of letters. With the completion of the Rezsebz/der appeared 
almost simultaneously the Buch der Lieder, and then Heine's 
conquest was complete. In these pages are concentrated all 
that constitutes Heine’s genius, his pathos and his humor, 
his wit and his drollery. His poetic spirit finds outlet in 
uncongenial circumstances. ‘Thus the beautiful Loreley song, 


“Ich weiss nicht was soll es bedeuten,”’ etc. 


was written in the North Sea, and the favorite ‘“‘ The Sea 
hath its Pearls’? was composed amid those same grey and 
stormy waters. In his rhymed examples Mr. Leland is per- 
haps scarcely as happy as the versions of Sir T. Martin and 
Longfellow. Heine’s Pindaric movement is caught by him 
better, ¢. g. in the Apostrophe to the Town Cellar of Bremen, 
where (truth to say) Heine drinks too well, and is helped up 
the stairway by the “ brave Town Cellar Master.” 
“‘ Sees’t thou upon the roofs of the houses sitting 

Lovely tipsy angels sweetly singing ? 

The radiant sun, too, yonder in Heaven, 

Is only a crimson wine-coloured proboscis, 

The nose of the World-Soul, 

And round the red nose of the World-Soul 

Circles the whole of the tipsyfied world.” 

London Bookseller. 
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REAL GuHost Stories. A _ Record of Authentic 
Apparitions. Being the Christmas number of the 
Review of Reviews. With portraits and illustrations, 
Collated and edited by W. T. Stead. 110 pp. Small 
quarto, paper, 25 cents, postpaid. 

A shivery gathering of happenings with “doubles,” 
“ thought-transferences ” and their ilk as incidents, all more 
or less vouched for. Deductions and theories are left to the 
reader who is warned in the preface of the effect of such 
stories on persons of nervous or sensitive organizations. 
THE Hisrory, PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 

HERALDRY. By F. Edward Hulme, F. L. S., F. S. A., 
author of ‘*The History, Principles and Practice of 
Symbolism in Christian Art,’ etc. Illustrated. The 
Antiquarian Library. 281 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo, 90 
cents; by mail, $1.03. 

An exhaustive work, treating the subject in a thoroughly 
comprehensive fashion, with clearness and good judgment. 
For those who take an interest in heraldry it will be fi und a 
book of remarkable attraction. Publishers’ Circular. 
THE MODERN Cook Book. Embracing more than 

one thousand recipes, and practical suggestions to house- 
keepers. Fully illustrated, By Mrs. T. J. Kirkpatrick. 
313 pp. Indexed. 12mo, paper, 25 cents, postpaid. 

Is a thoroughly practical American cook book adjusted to 
the ordinary and extraordinary requirements of all but the 
poorest and the richest families. It contains more than one 
thousand recipes conveniently arranged dhd classified, with 
a large amount of practical suggestions to young housekeep- 
ers sprinkled in at the proper places. The book is copiously 
illustrated with diagrams and drawings, and is particularly 
strong in the description of utensils, What to do with 
scraps and how to make an economic use of the stock on 
hand, are problems treated with much practical intelligence 
in the book. The average housekeeper will find it a good 
and useful assistant, tho we apprehend that every house- 
keeper who is at all ambitious in her administration will find 
that her best recipes have been collected or in some way 
put into shape by herself. This collection is said to contain 
a number of such original recipes. N. Y. Independent. 
TEUFEL, THE TERRIER; OR, THE LIFE AND AD- 

VENTURES OF AN ARTIST’s Doc. Told and illustrated 
by J. Yates Carrington, and written by Charles Morley. 
91 pp. 8vo, 60 cents; by mail, 72 cents. 

See review. 

‘“YESTER-YEAR.”” TEN CENTURIES OF TOILETTE. 
From the French of A. Robida. By Mrs. Cashel 
Hoey. Illustrated by the author. With twenty-nine 
colored plates. 264 pp. 12mo, $1.88; by mail, $2.02. 

A work which feminine readers will particularly relish. 
The treatise describes with all needful detail the vagaries of 
fashion in millinery from the Middle Ages to the middle of the 
present century. It is filled with curious information concerning 
gowns and head-dresses, and is copiously embellished with 
drawings by the author. There are twenty nine excellent 
full-page illustrations in colors which will enable the sex to 
see at a glance the atrocious clothes—saving the really 
picturesque toilettes of the reigns of Henry III. and Louis 
XIII.—which disfigured the forms of the dames of other 
days. Philadelphia Press. 

Mrs. Hoey has preserved the spirit of the original French 
admirably, and the plates should be very useful to students 
of the costumes of different periods. London Bookseller. 


THE SOcIAL SCIENCE SERIES. 

A SHort HIsTory OF PARLIAMENT. By RB. C. Skot- 
towe, M. A., New College, Oxford, author of “ Our 
Hanoverian King,” etc. 339 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

CRITICISMS ON GENERAL BooTH’s SOCIAL SCHEME 
FROM THREE DIFFERENT PoINTs OF VIEW. By C. S. 
Loch, Secretary Charity Organization Society; Bernard 
Bosanquet, M. A., formerly Fellow of Univ. Coll., Oxon., 
of the London Ethical Society; and the Rev. Canon 
Philip Dwyer, M. A., for many years resident in the 
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